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BORNEO— 


El Dorado of the Southwest Pacific 





















Australian troops landed on 
Tarakan Island off the northeast 
coast of Borneo—third largest is- 
land of the world, exceeded only 
by Greenland and New Guinea—on 
May 1, 1945. This signalized Allied 
penetration into one of the most 
centrally located islands of the 
Netherlands Indies region, equally 
accessible from Sumatra, Java, the 
Celebes, the Philippines, and Sing- 
apore. Important oil deposits, a 
wide range of forest products, and 
a variety of mineral deposits from 
Borneo have furnished the Japa- 
nese military machine with critical 
matériel for 3 years. Today, these 
resources are economically and 
strategically important to all na- 
tions. As the enemy is driven from 
this bastion of Southeast Asia, uni- 
versal interést is aroused in the 
future economic exploitation of the 
little-known reserves hidden in 
this exceptional land. 




















OMMERCIAL RELATIONS between 
Borneo and Europe began more 
than 400 years ago, when a band of in- 
trepid Portuguese explorers, in Magel- 
lan’s ship, Victoria, discovered Borneo, 
called “Kalamantan” by most natives 
after a sour, indigenous fruit. Sailing 
up the Limbang River on the north- 
west coast, they landed at Brunei in 
July 1521. Then, as now, the city was 
typical of Borneo’s coastal towns; al- 
most completely aquatic, a hodgepodge 
of palm-thatched dwellings built stiltlike 
on tall poles and stretching far out over 
the river—with large vessels anchored in 
many of the streets where native dug- 
outs and canoes busily handle local 
transportation. The Europeans reported 
Brunei in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment under Malayanrule. Chinese mer- 
chants then, as now, were plying a 
thriving trade with the area. It was 
celebrated for its native handicraft and 
goldsmiths’ work, and especially for its 
rich-toned gongs made with a large ad- 
mixture of silver. The sovereign Sultan, 
ostensibly monarch of all Borneo, main- 
tained a court of oriental display. To- 
day no vestige of these prosperous times 
is left. The royal palace is only a cow- 
shed, and the vast wilds of impenetrable 
forests covering most of the island re- 
main untamed and little explored. The 
“wild man of Borneo” and the orang- 
utan, a redhaired manlike ape, are still 
Symbolic of this rude country. 


By Axvsert G. Hopkins, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


The entire island, covering 294,625 
square miles of territory, nearly equal to 
the size of Texas and Oklahoma com- 
bined, is completely forbidding in every 
respect. Mountains 3,000 to 13,000 feet 
high, capped by Kina Balu (13,455 
feet)—the highest mountain in the 
Malay Archipelago—form a backbone in 
the north-central region, and extend 
long jagged spurs into undulating plains 
which terminate in wide impassable 
swamps, frequently 40 miles across. 

Straddling the equator, the whole 
island steams in heat and moisture, ag- 
gravated by the torrential rains that fall 
throughout the year. The annual aver- 
age rainfall measures 163 inches at Ku- 
ching, the capital of Sarawak; 129 inches 
at Pontianak, commercial center of the 
southwest and only a mile south of the 
equator; and 90 inches or more in all 
other parts of the island. This is one of 
the best-watered areas in the world, hav- 
ing 40 large sluggish rivers, but no 
permanent lakes. The Kapuas River in 
West Borneo is one of the largest—more 
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than 800 miles long, it has 22 sizable 
tributaries covering a basin of 37,000 
square miles, about the same as the 
Rhine in Europe or the Hudson in 
America. Slightly larger is the Barito 
in the southeast, the Mississippi of 
Borneo. 

Most of the watercourses are easily 
navigable, and in addition to the wild- 
game trails they form practically the 
only highways in the interior. The ex- 
isting roads, totaling approximately 1,500 
miles, are scattered in small and discon- 
nected stretches near the more impor- 
tant cities, but rarely penetrate more 
than a few miles inland. The lone rail- 
road on the island, in British North 
Borneo, runs 127 miles south from Jessle- 
ton along the coast and into the rubber 
estates of the hill country. 

Hundreds of aboriginal tribes, all eth- 
nologically grouped as Dyaks, comprise 
the bulk of the population. The census 
of 1930 reported a total of approximately 
3,000,000 inhabitants, including 6,000 
Europeans and 200,000 Asiatics, mostly 
Malays and Chinese. Average density of 
the population was thus only about 10 
persons per square mile, a very low level 
as compared with Java, which has ap- 
proximately 800 persons per square mile. 


Courtesy British Information Services 
A Malay fish trap in the South China Sea off the coast of Sarawak. Fish is an important part 
of the oriental diet, and the waters around Borneo are filled with many varieties. 
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Head Hunters and Pirates 


For European adventurers, the early 
trade with these people was a dangerous 
and generally unremunerative pursuit. 
Head-hunting natives were hostile to all 
but the most meager penetration of their 
domains, and repeatedly wiped out entire 
pioneer settlements which attempted to 
establish trading posts at Pontianak, 
Sambas, Bandjermasin, and Kutei. 

The overlords—Sultans and Malay 
chiefs of the coast—also fiercely resisted 
any efforts of explorers to contact or 
trade with the Dyaks, and the surround- 
ing seas swarmed with pirates who, as 
late as 1819, openly sold in Singapofe, a 
Malay trading post at that time, their 
plunder of goods and slaves. The coasts 
likewise were unfriendly, offering almost 
no good harbors except in the north, so 
that the more prudent merchant-traders 
bypassed the island. The Portuguese, 
nevertheless, carried on a monopolized 
trade along the northern coast in pepper, 
gold dust, and forest products for more 
than 300 years. On the other hand, the 
Dutch, arriving about 1600, and the Brit- 
ish, following shortly after, were frus- 
trated in all their spasmodic early en- 
deavors to open commercial enterprises 
on the island. 

It was the middle of the nineteenth 
century before permanent European 
control of Borneo was finally estab- 
lished. Territorial boundaries remained 
indefinite until the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands concluded a treaty, June 
20, 1891, apportioning the south, south- 
western, and eastern areas—approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the island—to 
the Netherlands. This is the largest sin- 
gle area of Dutch possessions in any part 
of the world, including Sumatra, and is 
17 times as large as the Netherlands. 
The western and northern parts, com- 
prising the remainder of Borneo, went 
to the United Kingdom. The British 
territory comprises three divisions which 
are separately administered—one by the 
British North Borneo Chartered Co.; one 
by the Rajah of Sarawak; and the other, 
Brunei, a protected Malay State, by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, who 
is at the same time High Commissioner 
for the Malay States under British 
protection. 


A Yankee Venture in Borneo 


Announcements in the San Francisco 
press, during the winter of 1867, that 
American capitalists had “purchased 
and secured possession of a large portion 
of Borneo” caused great excitement in 
the California gold center. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce of that day, sailing from San 
Francisco on the S. S. Colorado to view 
the project, hailed it as “a new field for 
American interests, of vast extent and 
importance.” 

It developed that the American consul 
stationed at Brunei had obtained a land 
concession, comprising some of present 
North Borneo, from the Sultan. Chinese 
laborers were imported to a settlement 
on the Kiwanis River, an “American 
Trading Company” was opened, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. But, as with a great 
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number of pioneer developments, current 
funds were insufficient for the scope of 
the exploitation. The project was soon 
abandoned, and the concession reverted 
to the Sultan. Yankee ingenuity had 
failed to profit from Borneo’s resources. 


A Wealth of Timber 


Prime timber, intertwined with canes, 
vines, and masses of wild growth, covers 
nearly 80 percent of the country. Sev- 
eral hundred species of trees already 
identified provide many types of wood 
suitable for the widely varying demands 
of world traders. 

The forests contain numerous hard- 
woods. Bilian, or Borneo ironwood, is one 
of the most durable and strongest woods 
known. Borneo teak, a beautiful golden 
brown or orange-colored wood, substi- 
tutes, in some applications, for true teak 
which does not grow on the island. 
There is no lack of decorating and cabi- 
net-type woods. The ebony found in 
Borneo is often called marblewood be- 
cause of the extraordinary orange, yel- 
low, brown, and varicolored markings 
on its black background. Sandalwood, a 
tree filled with aromatic oil of peculiarly 
lasting fragrance, and camphor or Ka- 
pur, which takes a high polish, are both 
popular for interior work. There are 
myriad hard woods, soft woods, unusual 
scarlet and gold cabinet woods of hand- 
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some grain, for fine paneling, veneer, 
or marquetry, and well-known oaks, 
chestnuts, and pines are in reserve. 

Many of the trees, undisturbed for 
centuries, have attained heights of 150 
to 200 feet, and thus yield lumber in ex- 
ceptional dimensions. The kalandang, 
second largest tree in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, frequently reaches 220 feet with 
a clear trunk of 95 to 125 feet, an ideal 
mast for the _ shipbuilder. Seriah 
“Borneo cedar,” prized for furniture and 
paneling, can be had in lengths of 80 
feet; ironwood is available in lengths of 
100 feet; and camphor, 60 feet or more. 

The problem of the tropical lumber- 
man has always been the excessive time, 
labor, and cost consumed in extracting 
individual species from the heterogene- 
ous mass of jungle. Although fhis is 
also true in Borneo, nevertheless a num- 
ber of species occur in pure stands, 
making their remunerative exploitation 
possible. 

While exploring the reserves of Dutch 
Borneo in 1937, the Netherlands Indies 
Government, which until that time had 
taken little interest in Borneo’s timber, 
discovered 20 miles above Sampit, a rela- 
tively unmixed stand of pine covering 
37,000 acres and containing an estimated 
54,000,000 cubic feet of lumber considered 
suitable for the manufacture of con- 
tainer plywood, pulp, and paper. Ply- 
wood chests are used in large quantities 
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for packaging tea and rubber exports of 
the Far East. More than 3,700,000 chests 
were imported by the Indies for this 
purpose in 1938, and 5,000,000 in 1940, 
about one-third being supplied by the 
United States. Plans were made—but, 
because of the approaching war, never 
fulfilled—to construct a plywood factory 
at Surabaya, in Java, for utilizing the 
Sampit timber. During the survey, iron- 
wood stands of 35,000,000 cubic feet were 
disclosed in an area of 124,000 acres on 
the island of Pulu Laut, just off the 
southeast coast. 

Several million acres of commercial 
forests are within 20 miles of the British 
North Borneo coast and have been 
worked by British enterprises. In im- 
mediate prewar years timber, excluding 
firewood, was the second most important 
export item of British North Borneo, 
amounting to 4,700,000 cubic feet valued 
at 1,250,000, in 1938. The rest of the 
island exported only a small quantity 
valued at $245,000. The great bulk of 
the wildwoods went to Singapore, Japan, 
China, and Hongkong, and unusual va- 
rieties found their way to Europe and 
America. For many years hardwoods 
were the principal varieties valuable for 
market but today all kinds of wood, hard 
and soft, are in demand, and Borneo 
promises to be an important source of 
supply. 


Varied Jungle Products 


The mangrove trees, massed in the 
lowlands and along the coasts, are val- 
ued for the bark as well as for the dark 
orange-red wood. Mangrove makes ex- 
cellent firewood, with a calorific value 
greater than oak. Five tons of man- 
grove wood is reputed to have heating 
properties equal to 2 tons of Japanese 
or Indian coal. The bark, called “Baru- 
bark,” has a rich tannin content (aver- 
aging 33 percent) that is refined to a 
tanning extract known as Borneo cutch. 
Known to the Arabs in the thirteenth 
century, it has been a low-cost product 
used in blends with other extracts for 
processing hides and skins and in the 
dyeing industries as a deep brown dye. 
In recent years British Borneo has been 
the island’s only exporter, largely from 
factories opened in 1892 in Sarawak. 

Gambier, known as white cutch, rep- 
resented 1 percent of the estimated 
world production in 1937-38 of vegetable 
and synthetic tannins. This resin, ex- 
tracted from leaves and twigs of an in- 
digenous shrub, Uncaria gambir, is used 
in tanning, for loading silk, as a medi- 
cine, and is a strong astringent. The 
Netherlands Indies supplied approxi- 
mately 69 percent of total world produc- 
tion, yet large reserves in Borneo have 
been little exploited. 

Industrial countries have favored 
many of Borneo’s resins and tree ex- 
udations, brought to market by native 
collectors who tap likely trees or seek 
buried deposits at the base of trees 
from which sap has dripped year after 
year. Perhaps the best known is jelu- 
tong, from the Dyera tree, the native 





All figures representing values in this 
article refer to United States currency. 
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Courtesy British Information Services 

Borneo, rich in monkeys and apes, is noted 

for the Orang-utans, “men of the woods.” 

Superior in size to all anthropoid apes ex- 

cept the gorilla, they are often eaten by 

the Dyaks. They’re peculiar to Borneo and 
Sumatra. 


wild rubber tree of the Indies, which pro- 
duces a sap that for many years was 
exploited as an inferior substitute for 
rubber. About 1922, manufacturers of 
chewing gum began using this product 
to replace chicle in forming the base of 
pajola, a necessary ingredient of chew- 
ing gums. Borneo, one of the principal 
producing areas in the world, became an 
important source of supply. Exports to- 
taled 8,611 long tons in 1938. This was 
about 48 percent of the total world pro- 
duction of 17,989 long tons, and slightly 
more than the 8,000 long tons imported 
into the United States during that year. 

Natural varnish resins are found 
throughout these forests. Dutch Borneo 
exported copal valued at $37,168 in 1938. 
This resin was widely used in making 
lacquers, wax compositions, spirit var- 
nishes, and by the linoleum industry. 
A better-known resin, often confused 
with copal, is damar, employed in pro- 
tective coverings by shipbuilders and 
airplane and automobile manufacturers. 
The finest grades, clear yellow, are found 
in large quantities in Borneo trees which 
often yield 40 to 50 pounds each. 

Gutta-percha has been sought as an 
insulating material and for surgical and 
dental purposes. Although no longer an 
important export item, compared with 
25 years ago, it still is used by the natives 
to make handles for tools and weapons. 
Camphor, from Brunei, often has been 
said to be the best in all Asia. Recently 
gum rosin, used in soap making, paper 
sizing, and in making ester gum, has 
been produced from a coniferal primus 
called “Merkuti.”. Since the tree grows 
all over Borneo, it may become a future 
export product. 

Rattan, growing profusely in the jun- 
gles, and cultivated near many villages 
in southern Borneo, is one of the long- 
est plants known. Sometimes reaching 
200 yards in length, prized for its 
strength, elasticity, and lightness, it is 
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an important export item from this area. 
Large quantities formerly were sent to 
the United States, which used between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds per year. 

The numerous wild palms of the 
island furnish many products for do- 
mestic use. Sugar palm, with horsehair- 
like fiber, is used for cordage, matting, 
brushes, and the like, and the juice is 
used in making a toddy. Coconut palms, 
besides furnishing coconuts and copra, 
give a sap from which palm wine (ar- 
rack), vinegar, yeast, and sugar are 
made. 

Aromatic botanicals, floral oils, and 
other specialized products are in the list 
of exports from Borneo. The Tengka- 
wang nut, yielding a substance called 
“Borneo tallow,” grows chiefly in the 
Kapuas River region. These oily seeds, 
with a high content of superior vegetable 
oil, said to be used in the manufacture 
of the most expensive toilet perfumes, 
soaps, and candles, went largely from 
the refining mills at Pontianak to Mar- 
seille, France. Unfortunately, the tree 
bears fruit on the average of but once in 
7 years, so, like a large number of forest 
products, the crop is unstable and uncer- 
tain. For example, in 1929 exports of 
this oil were valued at $602,400, and in 
1935 at only $192,277. Other vegetable- 
oil nuts, such as illipe, used by foreign 
candy makers who desire a vegetable oil 
of high melting point for chocolates, are 
gathered when the harvest is sufficiently 
large to justify exertion on the part of 
natives. 


Skins, Hides, Birds’ Nests 


No picture of the jungle products 
which enter into the export trade of 
Borneo would be complete without men- 
tion of the products obtained from wild- 
life on the island. Foreign traders have 
purchased varying amounts of buffalo 
and cow hides; lizard, snake, anteater, 
armadillo, and crocodile skins; and 
horns, particularly the rhinoceros horn, 
esteemed by the Chinese because of its 
alleged efficacy as a drug and medicine. 
The most unusual export, one of great 
interest to the Chinese, was the nest of 
the swift, which is used to make the fa- 
mous Chinese gustatory delicacy, bird’s- 
nest soup. Found in the vast limestone 
caves of North Borneo and Sarawak, ap- 
proximately 80,000 pounds of these nests 
were exported yearly. The best ones, 
known sometimes to have brought $10 ~ 
to $15 per pound, are whitish in color, 
almost free from ahy mixture except the 
pure gelatine from the salivary glands 
in the bird’s mouth. 


Borneo’s Golconda’® 


Nearly all the rivers of Borneo are 
gold-bearing, and for at least seven cen- 
turies the Chinese have profitably ex- 
tracted gold from them. The richest de- 
posits are in the western extremity, and 
in the southeast area. Rich pockets of 
ore, bearing 25 to 40 pennyweight of gold 
per ton, exist in the Bau district of 


?The ancient name of Hyderabad, India, 
formerly a famous diamond-cutting center, 
hence a mine of wealth. 
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Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


Balikpapan, the most important oil port, after Palembang, Sumatra, in all the Netherlands 
Indies. Petroleum and petroleum products accounted for a large share of the 3,000,000 
metric tons which passed through this port in 1940, a greater tonnage than all other Dutch 


Borneo ports combined. 


Sarawak. Exports from Sarawak in 
1938 were valued at $633,718. 

Hypmetized by the prospect of fabulous 
wealth, about 40 companies started a 
gold-mining boom in the Netherlands 
Indies in 1897. The companies in gen- 
eral failed miserably because of inade- 
quate capitalization, bad management, 
lack of experienced directors, and labor 
and transportation difficulties. Only one 
or two companies now remain active. A 
bad reputation for speculation in West 
Borneo ensued, and the belief persists 
today that in Borneo “a mine is a hole 
in the ground, owned by a liar.” 

Diamond deposits are scattered over a 
broad belt running across southern 
Borneo from the Kapuas River to Marta- 
pura, 12 miles northeast of Bandjer- 
masin, on the Barito River. Surface 
mining for diamonds has continued for 
centuries at the Martapura mines, and 
several expert diamond cutters ply their 
trade in the town. It is reported that 
magnificent stones valued at $450,000 
annually were being found in Borneo at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Pro- 
duction in 1935 amounted to 4,115.8 
carats valued at $44,350, but in 1936 only 
754 carats, valued at $8,409, were 
exported. 

Coal reserves, of late-Miocene forma- 
tion, totaling possibly 775,000,000 metric 
tons, have been found in all parts of the 
country. Much is of little technical 
value, however, because of its low calorific 
value and high moisture and ash content 
(12 to 15 percent water, and 5 percent 
ash). Exploitation of coal began in the 
southeast in 1848 and the output was 
used to supply local inter-island vessels 
of the Royal Packet Navigation Co. 
High transportation costs prevented any 
financial success, and many mines pro- 
duced for only a few years, although good 
seams still remained. Prior te the war 
there were six private coal companies on 
the east coast, producing 558,000 metric 
tons in 1939. ‘The bulk of the coal mined 
in British Borneo is supplied to the Gov- 


ernment, local concerns, and steamship 
companies, and no figures on production 
are available. 

In South Borneo reports claim that 
there are many hundred million tons of 
iron ore, with a high nickel content, as 
well as 2 to 3 percent of chromium oxide 
of a refractory character. Natives are 
said to have used the ore in the manu- 
facture of their crude tools and weapons. 
There is, unfortunately, little reason to 
believe these claimed “reserves” might 
constitute a basis for industrial de- 
velopment because it is improbable that 
cheap hydroelectric power can be made 
available. 

Other mineral treasures claimed for 
Borneo include antimony, at one time a 
principal export of Sarawak; lead; zinc; 
arsenic; copper; mercury, occurring as 
cinnabar; small deposits of chromite; 
and silver. Despite these claims, cold 
facts would seem to indicate it is highly 
improbable that the fabulous reports of 
great mineral wealth in Borneo are 
justified. 


Royal Dutch Shell Petroleum 


Petroleum, after all, constitutes the 
chief industry of Borneo, and is an out- 
standing accomplishment in the exploi- 
tation of the island’s resources. Early 
explorers found the natives using min- 
eral oils obtained from surface seepages 
for domestic purposes, and especially as 
a remedy for skin diseases. But petro- 
leum, discovered on Labuan in 1853, on 
Tarakan in 1863, at Samarinda in 1889, 
and at Balikpapan in 1891, cannot be 
said to have been exploited until 1897 
when the first drilling began. At Sam- 
arinda on the Louise concession, obtained 
in 1889 by Mijnheer Munten from the 
Sultan of Kutei, oil was struck at 190 
feet. Mijnheer Munten soon after 
founded, with Sir Marcus Samuel of 
London, the Shell Transport & Trading 
Co. Later it became, by amalgamation 
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of several oil interests, the Koninklijke 
Nederlandsche-Indie, widely known as 
Royal Dutch. A _ subsidiary* company, 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, is 
the controller of the Borneo oilfields, 

For many years, until the development 
of the oilfields of Java and Sumatra, 
Borneo was the largest producer of pe- 
troleum in the Indies. Unquestionably 
its fields were one of Japan’s primary ob- 
jectives in the Southwest invasion of 
January 1942. 

The largest fields are located in Dutch 
Borneo on Tarakan and Boenjoe Islands 
off the northeast coast, and at Balikpa- 
pan and Samarinda on the southeast 
coast. The crude oil produced from 
more than 500 wells on Tarakan is of 
the heavy, nonwaxy type, with low vis- 
cosity, low coking value, and high flash 
point. After a simple process to rémove 
sand and water, it can be used as a fuel 
oil without further refining. Exports 
from Tarakan amounted to 4,374,000 bar- 
rels in 1940. 

The Balikpapan and Samarinda areas 
include two large fields—Sanga Sanga 
and the Kutei pools. Approximately 400 
wells produced 9,476,000 barrels of crude 
oil in 1940 from wells 1,500 to 3,300 feet 
deep. The crudes obtained from the dif- 
ferent horizons of these fields vary 
greatly, so that practically all petroleum 
products, from light distillate to asphalt 
and dyestuff bases, are produced. More- 
over, the benzene and gasoline manufac- 
tured is of such excellent quality that it 
does not require a sulphuric-acid treat- 
ment to free it of tarry products before it 
is marketed. Some of. the heavier oils 
refine into fair grades of lubricating oil, 
but the final products do not compare 
with United States products. A number 
of the crudes yield a very high-grade 
paraffin which was used until 1922 by a 
large local candle factory. This plant, 
in 1921, produced 8,600,000 pounds of 
candles, of which 6,600,000 went to China. 
Scarcity of labor in the area compelled 
the factory to move to Shanghai in 1923, 
and thereby a logically located, thriving 
industry was lost to Borneo. 

Total petroleum production of Dutch 
Borneo in 1940 was 13,850,000 barrels. 
This represented 66 percent of total 
Borneo production of 22,210,559 barrels, 
and 22 percent of total Netherlands In- 
dies production of 62,011,000 barrels. 

The greatest possibilities in’ Dutch 
Borneo for new fields lie in the Barito 
estuaries, a great marshy region around 
Bandjermasin where good oil formations 
have been found. Little is thought of 
prospects in west Borneo, and the only 
concessions to date are located in the 
Singkawang District, north of Pontia- 
nak, near the Sarawak border. 

British Borneo, with a production of 
7,046,559 barrels, 34 percent of total Bor- 
neo production, from 470 wells, had fields 
in Sarawak and Brunei. The Miri field 
in Sarawak with wells of shallow depth 
produced 1,314,000 barrels in 1940. The 
Seria field along the boundary between 
Sarawak and Brunei, with wells varying 
from 1,800 to 6,000 feet, had an output of 
5,732,559 barrels in 1940. A refinery at 
Lutong on the north shore of the Miri 
River in Sarawak processed the crude 
from both these fields. 
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Prospects of new fields exist at Muka 
in Sarawak on the west coast, at Labi in 
central Brunei, and at Lahad Datu and 
Tawau in British North Borneo, just 
north of Tarakan. 


Agricultural Products 


Although a large number of agricul- 
tural products have been grown success- 
fully, few have been extensively devel- 
oped. Along with other countries of 
Southeast Asia, Borneo planted rubber 
widely during World War I, and acreage 
steadily increased, as long as rubber 
prices remained high, until 1929. Less- 
profitable crops were abandoned and 
rubber became the most important agri- 
cultural product, exceeded in value on 
the list of exported commodities only by 
petroleum. Total exports of rubber from 
Borneo in 1938 were valued at $21,340,- 
049, representing 29 percent of all ex- 
ports. Dutch Borneo supplied rubber 
amounting in value to $13,752,500; Sara- 
wak, $4,536,000; Brunei, $355,000; and 
British North Borneo, $2,697,000. 

Trading mariners of the far eastern 
islands all knew the “Coconut Coast,” 
which stretched from the Kapuas River 
to Sarawak, a veritable mass of coco 
palms with quantities of nuts for conver- 
sion into copra—dried coconut meat. 


Collecting the resin ‘“damar,” a Malay word meaning “lightening material,” so called from 
native use of the sap for torches. Borneo damar enters the Indies resin trade as Ponti- 
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The coconut oil extracted from copra 
gives exceptional lathering properties to 
soap, and has extensive uses as a fat in 
many food products. Dutch Borneo 
copra accounted for 89 percent of the 
total value of copra produced in Borneo 
in 1938. In British North Borneo and 
Sarawak, coconut plantations were a 
thriving industry. 

Other agricultural products, when 
compared with rubber and copra, seem 
of trifling importance, but many of them 
are essential to the economy of the coun- 
try, and may be profitably developed. 
Pepper, a flourishing crop in Sarawak at 
one time, has been threatened with ex- 
tinction from black-fruit disease and 
other pests. 

About 1815 the Chinese established a 
new food commodity—pearl sago, a 
product of the sago palm growing pro- 
fusely in coastal and river swamps. 
Similar in many respects to tapioca, it 
served as a substitute for rice in the na- 
tive diet. The starch from this plant has 
been used in the manufacture of glucose, 
and by the textile industry throughout 
the world. While sago may be consid- 
ered a forest product, it was intensively 
cultivated in British Borneo, especially 
in Sarawak. A single palm trunk yields 
at maturity (9 to 15 years) 250 to 660 
pounds of sago. Sarawak exported $666,- 





anak damar and then into foreign trade as Batavia damar. 
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510 worth of sago in 1937, and small 
amounts were shipped from British 
North Borneo. 

An excellent grade of tobacco leaf, 
reported to rival the best Sumatran leaf, 
has been grown in Sarawak and at Lahad 
Datu, on Darvel Bay, in British North 
Borneo. Moreover, coffee, tea, rice, and 
hemp have all been cultivated success- 
fully. A Japanese concern in 1937 was 
granted 5,875 acres for hemp cultivation 
in North Borneo, and exports reached 
28,245 pounds, with a value of $149,840, in 
1938, and 46,732 pounds, valued at $224,- 
986, in 1939. 

Of particular interest to the United 
States is derris or tuba root, for which 
a phenomenal number of new uses have 
been found since 1937. This woody 
climber of the Borneo jungle, whose ex- 
tracted principle is chiefly rotenone (a 
crystalline substance, discovered by the 
Japanese in 1902) is ordinarily nontoxic 
to human beings and animals, but acts 
as a powerful insecticide. The United 
Kingdom has used the product as an 
insecticide for 75 years. Native pepper 
gardeners have sprayed their vines with 
a solution of tuba root and tobacco juice, 
as a pest destroyer, since an even earlier 
period. Sarawak, where the Chinese 
have domesticated the plant, exported 
1,646,255 pounds of tuba root in 1930, 
valued at $52,712. Because of the labor 
involved—rooting cuttings in a nursery, 
transplanting to the field about 5,000 
plants to the acre, and special harvest- 
ing—the crop was not profitable. Ex- 
ports had decreased by 1938 to 83,979 
pounds, valued at $4,006. Derris root 
from the Malay archipelago was known 
for the fact that it had a higher per- 
centage of rotenone (5 to 10 percent in 
Netherlands Indies roots) and was more 
uniform in quality than the competitive 
Lonchocarpus root of South America. 

Nearly all the aboriginal tribes are. 
settled: or roving agriculturists, growing 
dry rice, sugar, sweetpotatoes, corn, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, and other foodstuffs. 
Unfortunately, they are unmethodical, 
superficial, and primitive farmers, and 
do not embark in agriculture for trading 
purposes. Poor crops and uneven matu- 
ration are common, mainly because of 
faulty irrigation, uncontrolled pests, bad 
seeds, and lack of proper tools.. Under 
these circumstances, the agricultural de- 
velopment of Borneo can make little 
progress. It is reported, however, that 
the natives living near the European set- 
tlements, and under:the direction of a 
civilized overseer, are eager to plant new 
crops, including sisal hemp, American 
field corn, and a sweet corn. 


Grotesque Fruits of the Sea 


The shallow surrounding seas hold a 
diverse cache of marine life, almost as 
undisturbed as the jungle treasures. The 
Borneo native, not a born fisherman, 
leaves fishery in these waters to the 
Dyak sea gypsies, the Sulus, and the 
Japanese, who exploit the products for 
the Chinese and other oriental markets. 
Many of the products are practically un- 
known to western fishmongers. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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The Ryukyu, Izu, 


and Bonin Islands 


Strategic Location of These Stepping Stones } 
Overshadows Their Meager Economic Resources} ~ 


Y THE INVASION of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, Allied military forces have 
established themselves in the two south- 
ern-island approaches to the Japanese 
mainland. From Kyushu, southernmost 
of the four principal islands of Japan, the 
140 islands and islets of the Ryukyu Ar- 
chipelago extend southwestward nearly 
800 miles to Formosa, off the China coast, 
and provide bases for the control of the 
East China Sea which they enclose. 
About midway in the archipelago is Oki- 
nawa, largest of the Ryukyus and, cur- 
rently, the scene of violent hostilities. 
To the east, the Izu-Bonin group fur- 
nishes stepping stones to within 65 nau- 
tical miles of Tokyo itself. Of this group, 
Iwo Jima, 650 miles from Japan’s cap- 
ital city, is already in American hands. 
Because of their present military value, 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands have 


By Frances F. Mitter, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


emerged from relative obscurity. Histor- 
ically, however, this is the second occa- 
sion upon which they have been the ob- 
ject of Western interest. The first is 
associated with the period of Japan’s 
self-imposed isolation, which began in 
1638 with the closing of Japanese ports 
to foreign trade. When whaling ships 
of foreign powers operating in the Pa- 
cific were wrecked or forced to put into 
Japan’s shore, they were met with great 
hostility. Bombardment of the ships and 
the arrest and maltreatment of their 
crews emphasized to foreign nations the 
necessity of having bases or coaling sta- 





Courtesy Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 
Crushing sugarcane on Okinawa. 


tions located somewhere in the vicinity, 
Toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century, interest in the Ryukyus became 
particularly keen because the Western 
powers hoped that establishment of con- 
tacts in the archipelago, a Japanese pro- 
tectorate, would be the prelude to re- 
sumption of trade with Japan itself. 
British and French vessels visiting the 
Ryukyus during the 1840’s were hospita- 
bly received, and a small amount of trade 
was developed. 

Commodore Perry, too, recognized the 
importance of these islands and sought 
to utilize their value for the United 
States. En route to Japan in 1853 to 
procure a treaty of .amity, he stopped 
first at the port of Naha on Okinawa, 
which became his base during the sub- 
sequent negotiations with the Japanese 
in Tokyo Bay. A coaling station was 
established, and a treaty concluded for 
the first time with the local government, 
guaranteeing good treatment to United 
States ships and sailors. Beyond this, 
however, Perry proposed placing the 
Ryukyus under the flag of the United 
States. According to his plan, these 
islands and the Bonins were to be the 
site of commercial and naval bases, 
which would serve as supply stations for 
the San Francisco-Shanghai steamship 
route that he regarded as necessary for 
the continued economic development of 
the United States. 

Before his first arrival in Tokyo, Perry 
also moved to assure control by the 
United States of the Bonins, which had 
become well known to British, Russian, 
and American whalers. On Chichi Jima, 
largest of the Bonin Islands, a small 
polyglot colony, including two Ameri- 
cans, had been founded 23 years earlier. 
Established originally by settlers from 
the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands, en- 
couraged by the British, the colony had 
become self-sufficient and independent 
under the accepted leadership of Na- 
thaniel Savory, one of the Americans. 
Arriving at the colony, Perry encouraged 
the organization of a formal government 
with Savory as chief magistrate, pre- 
sented the settlers with gifts of seed and 
implements, and claimed the Bonin Is- 
lands for the United States. 
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No further attempts were made to af- 
firm this claim to the islands because of 
the involvement of the United States in 
Civil War, and of the opening of the 
Japanese port of Yokohama to foreign 
shipping—thus making a coaling station 
in the Bonins unnecessary. Very soon 
thereafter, Japanese moved into the 
islands and permanently excluded citi- 
zens of other powers. Similarly, the 
Ryukyus fell once more into commercial 
obscurity with the renewal of direct rela- 
tions with Japan. 


The Ryukyu Islands 


Nansei Shoto, or Southwestern Islands, 
is the name which Japanese maps often 
give to the Ryukyu Islands. Correctly 
used, the name “Ryukyu” itself applies 
only to Okinawa and the islands to the 
south, although, popularly, it has come 
to mean the entire chain. Furthermore, 
“Ryukyu” is said to be merely the nearest 
Japanese approximation—the Japanese 
have no sound in their language for the 
letter “L’’—-to Liu Chiu (Lew Chew or 
Loo Choo), the Chinese name for the 
archipelago. ‘Thus, Commodore Perry 
spoke in his journal of the Great Lew 
Chew, or Okinawa. Chinese influence 
upon the islands, especially in the eco- 
nomic and cultural spheres, antedates 
Japanese control by several centuries. 
Beginning in 1372, payment of annual 
tribute by the King of Okinawa to the 
Chinese Emperor continued until 1875, 
despite the military conquest of the 
islands in 1609 by a Japanese feudal lord, 
the Prince of Satsuma. Okinawa’s mon- 
archy was patterned after the Chinese 
State, and each succeeding king received 
his investiture from the Emperor. Even 
during the period of Japanese seclusion, 
the ports of Okinawa were open to ships 
of both China and Japan, and a profit- 
able trade was carried on between the 
two countries. It was not until 1895, 
following the Sino-Japanese War, that 
China formally acknowledged Japanese 
sovereignty over the Ryukyus. 

The archipelago represents a land area 
of 1,850 square miles, the northern half 
of which is included with southern 
Kyushu in Kagoshima prefecture of 
Japan Proper, and the remainder consti- 
tutes Okinawa prefecture. The main 
island, Okinawa, is 60 miles in length 
and ranges from 2 to 16 miles in width. 
In 1940 it accounted for about 50 percent 
of the archipelago’s population of ap- 
proximately 840,000 persons, Okinawa’s 
population density of 901 per square mile 
being nearly double that of Japan’s main 
islands. In the 2 square miles of its 
leading city, Naha, were concentrated 
more than 65,000 persons. Virtually all 
the islanders are either Japanese or na- 
tives of similar racial stock. No legal 
distinction is made between them, al- 
though the Japanese generally hold posi- 
tions of authority and prestige, and look 
upon the natives as inferior, somewhat 
like country cousins. 


Emigration From Islands 


For some time, marked emigration 
from the islands has been evident. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1940, the number of emi- 
grants has been estimated at 225,000 
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persons. This is partly explained by the 
recruitment of labor after World War I 
for the development of the mandated 
islands and, in more recent years, for the 
war industries of Japan. ‘The basic ex- 
planation lies, however, in the inability 
of the area to support its dense popula- 
tion. Even by Oriental standards, living 
conditions are poor. Foodstuffs must 
regularly be imported to supplement the 
inadequate local produce, despite the 
fact that a majority of the households 
are engaged in agriculture. ‘Houses of 
wood and stone are typical of the larger 
settlements, but the homes of the peas- 
ants are mere huts of bamboo mats and 
straw. Land holdings are smaller than 
those in Japan although, as a result of 
the system of communal land allotments 
which prevail under the native rulers, 
tenancy is less widespread. 

Sugarcane is the single cash crop, and 
is produced on one-fourth of all culti- 
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vated land. In normal years the margin 
of profit in cane growing is relatively 
large, but in other years damage to the 
cane crop by wind and rain, or a decline 
in the price of sugar, impoverishes the 
households dependent on it. Sweetpota- 
toes are the main crop grown for home 
consumption, accounting for about one- 
half the land under cultivation. Being 
resistant to high winds and drought, 
they have become the staple food of all 
classes and, incidentally, the base of the 
native whisky, “shochu.” The part of 
the potato crop not immediately con- 
sumed is often grated and dried in balls 
for storage. Rice, which is third in value 
and acreage, is also grown only for do- 
mestic use, although in quantities suffi- 
cient only for one-third of requirements. 
In the islands of Kagoshima prefecture, 
where silk weaving is a traditional occu- 
pation, the cultivation of mulberries and 
production of silk cocoons constitute 
leading agricultural pursuits. 

Most farm families keep several do- 
mestic animals, usually hogs and goats, 
and less frequently cattle and horses. 
Pork makes up the larger part of all 
meat products, so much so that the Jap- 
anese refer derisively to the natives as 
“pork eaters.” 

Such industry as exists in the Ryukyus 
is typically confined to the household, 
where women perform much of the ia- 
bor. Even in sugar and textile produc- 
tion, small establishments are the rule. 
Most sugarcane is processed in primitive 
mills and is used to make brown sugar 
and molasses rather than refined sugar. 
In regions where cane is grown, the sugar 
press, often operated by animal power, is 
a fixture in most farmyards. On the 
other hand, several companies incorpo- 
rated in Japan or Formosa operate mod- 
ern mills and refineries. The only large 
firm among those locally incorporated is 
the Okinawa Sugar Co., a 7,500,000-yen 
concern (the yen equals about 23 cents), 
which owns four modern Diesel-powered 
refineries and maintains a branch in 
Tokyo. ' 





MAP OF RYUKYU, IZU AND BONIN ISLAND GROUPS 
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In Okinawa prefecture, the output of 
brown sugar averaged approximately 
92,000 tons annually between 1930 and 
1939. During the same period, about 
13,000 tons were also produced in the 
Oshima administrative district, the cen- 
ter of sugar production in the islands of 
Kagoshima prefecture. Although this 
output hardly compares with that in 
Formosa, which in many years amounted 
to 1,000,000 tons, it exceeded that of the 
South Sea mandated islands where the 
average annual output was somewhat 
less than 65,000 tons in recent years. It 
also accounted for most of the output 
in Japan’s home islands, of 155,000 tons 
annually, including the beet sugar pro- 
duced in Hokkaido. 


Decline of Silk Weaving 


Textile weaving ranks second to sugar 
processing in economic importance. Be- 
fore the war, output of textiles of all 
sorts was valued at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
yen, and represented a decline of about 
one-half from the peak production of 
the 1920’s. Most important textile was 
the silk manufactured in the Kagoshima 
Islands, especially Oshima pongee, a fine 
quality hand-made textile coming prin- 
cipally from Amamioshima. One firm 
has be@n producing it for more than 200 
years. Competition of machine-made 
fabrics from the Japanese mainland has 
caused these more costly goods to lose 
ground. The wartime law of July 1941, 
forbidding the production of high-priced 
textiles further served to liquidate this 
silk-weaving industry, in which 2 to 3 
months were required for an experienced 
weaver to make a tan (bolt 10 yards long 
and 14 inches wide) of the best cloth. 
In Okinawa prefecture, textile produc- 
tion has consisted mostly of the manu- 
facture of panama hats, and of linen 
woven from fibers of the textile banana 
and hemp palm. 

Certain other handicraft specialties 
also are associated with the Ryukyus. 
In the past, local artisans were noted 
for their fine potteries, masonry, and 
metal work. Hard, scarlet lacquerware 
is still made in small quantities, chiefly 
for export to Japan. The distilling of 
“awamori,” a specialized native rice 
whisky, said to be highly esteemed by 
the Japanese, is a traditional means of 
livelihood for the few families in pos- 
session of the secret. 

Fishing and forestry are secondary oc- 
cupations throughout the archipelago, 
although considerably more important 
in the Kagoshimas than in the islands 
to the south. In 1939, production of 
processed seafoods, chiefly dried bonito, 
in the former area was valued at ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 yen. One-half 
of the land area of the Ryukyus is 
wooded, but the value of the timber is 
small, and the forests do not provide 
enough lumber for local construction 


purposes. 

Several minerals have been discovered, 
but only phosphates and coal are known 
to be present in such quantities as to be 
commercially significant. One of Ja- 
pan’s major phosphate-producing areas 
is in the Daito group, comprising three 
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limestone islands east of Okinawa. The 
reserves of Okino-daito Jima in this 
group are mined by the Rasa Co. of 
Osaka, and have been estimated at 10,- 
000,000 tons. Other deposits, placed at 
5,000,000 tons, have been located on Kita- 
daito Jima. In 1936 the output of the 
Daito group amounted to 113,000 metric 
tons, and under wartime conditions it 
is probably even greater. 

Because of the rugged terrain and 
dense undergrowth, land transportation 
is not well developed in the interior of 
the islands. In 1939 there were about 
4,000 miles of roads, mostly skirting the 
coasts of the larger islands. Okinawa 
possessed one steam railway of 30 miles, 
centered at Naha, and two horse-car 
lines tetaling 17 miles. Four short.pri- 
vate roads were operated for the trans- 
portation of timber, phosphates, and 
sugar on other islands. Before the war, 
port facilities were primitive, the best 
being at Naha, although several bays 
and inlets provided natural anchorages. 


Imports Exceed Exports 


With the exception of cane products, 
the meager resources of the Ryukyus 
produce few exportable surpluses. Brown 
sugar and molasses are the leading ex- 
ports of the islands of Okinawa prefec- 
ture, and important ones in the Oshima 
district. In 1938, about 57,000 tons of 
these commodities were shipped from 
Naha, mainly to the ports of Osaka and 
Kagoshima. Silk and linen cloth, pan- 
ama hats, dried bonito, liquor, livestock, 
and phosphates bulked large among out- 
going shipments. The value of com- 
modity exports appears to have been 
much less than that of imports. Rice 
was the chief single import, although the 
largest class of imports consisted of man- 
ufactures, metal articles, clothing, and 
textiles. Wheat, soybeans, and tea were 
other food products which figured im- 
portantly among imports. 

Only a small amount of external trade 
was conducted with areas other than 
Japan. Imports into Naha, the only 
open port through which all direct “for- 
eign” trade must pass into the Ryukyus, 
were valued at 1,335,000 yen in 1937, 
whereas exports totaled only 28,000 yen. 
Almost all imports originated either in 
Thailand, from which rice was imported, 
or in Manchuria which supplied soy- 
beans. Trade with Formosa is not re- 
ported as foreign trade, but was charac- 
terized also by a great excess of imports 
(valued at about 4,000,000 yen in 1933) 
as compared with exports (valued at 
276,000 yen), rice being the principal 
commodity. 

The exact extent of the trade with 
the Japanese mainland cannot be esti- 
mated, inasmuch as existing reports do 
not distinguish it from trade with other 
parts of the Empire, or even from trade 
with other parts of the archipelago. 
However, for the trade of Okinawa pre- 
fecture with Japan, at least, imports of 
commodities appear to have exceeded 
exports for a long. period of years. In 
1931, for example, exports from Okinawa 
were shown at 14,000,000 yen compared 
with imports of 20,000,000 yen. Remit- 
tances from emigrants who found sea- 
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sonal or permanent employment in the 
industrial centers of Japan compensated 
in part for the difference. 


Izu and Bonin Islands 


From an administrative point of view, 
the Izu-Bonin group—Nampo Shoto or 
Southern Islands—comprises three dis- 
tricts of. the Tokyo prefecture. The 
northern and southern Izus make up the 
Oshima and Hachijo Jima districts, re- 
spectively while the Bonin Island group 
which includes the Volcanos, and Mar- 
cus Island, situated alone about 700 nau- 
tical miles to the east, constitutes the 
Ogasawara district. From an economic 
point of view, these islands are hardly 
prepossessing. All are of volcanic origin, 
except Marcus, which is coralline. They 
are generally small and rocky, with but 
little level land, some elevations rising to 
3,000 feet. Volcanic eruptions and the 
appearance of new cones are still evident 
upon many of the islands. 

There are few roads even on the larger 
islands, and no railways except for a 
single 3-mile line on Nii Jima. Good 
natural harbors are generally lacking, 
and the inter-island steamers use open 
roadsteads and ill-sheltered anchorages. 
The best harbor is Futami on Chichi 
Jima, which can accommodate eight 
large ships and is protected on three sides 
by mountains. 

The Izu-Bonin Archipelago represents 
a land area of 156 square miles, three- 
fourths of it in the Izu Islands, chiefly 
Oshima and Hachijo Jima. These two 
islands contained about one-half of the 
estimated population of nearly 40,000 in 
1940. With the exception of a few Ko- 
reans, Formosans, and “naturalized” 
citizens—the descendants of the early 
colonists—the inhabitants are purely 
Japanese, most of whom moved south- 
ward from the Tokyo region. 

Although lacking great resources, the 
islands are relatively self-sufficient, and 
the inhabitants enjoy a slightly higher 
standard of living than that which pre- 
vails in much of rural Japan. Land 
holdings are generally larger, and the 
diet is more varied; more dairy products 
are consumed, and sweetpotatoes and 
taro partly replace rice. 


1 The islands of the Ogasawara district have 
borne American, English, Spanish, and Japa- 
nese names, reflecting their early interna- 
tional history. Japanese maps show the 
Voicano Islands as Kazan-retto and the Bonin 
Islands proper as Ogasawara-gunto, after 
their supposed Japanese discoverer. Still an- 
other name for the latter is Arzobispo Islands, 
used by the Spanish voyagers. 

The three island groups of the Bonins have 
likewise undergone a series of changes in 
name. The English Captain Beechey, who 
visited the islands in 1827, gave his own name 
to the central group and the names of con- 
temporaries Parry and Bailey, to the northern 
and southern groups, respectively. Commo- 
dore Perry renamed the southern islands for 
the American Captain Coffin who had origi- 
nally discovered them. In the central group, 
the English names of Stapleton, Buckland, 
and Peel, which had applied to the main is- 
lands, have given way to the Japanese Ototo 
Jima, Ani Jima, and Chichi Jima, meaning 
Younger Brother, Elder Brother, and Father 
Island. Northern and southern islands have 
been given names representing comparable 
family relationships, such as cousins, neph- 
ews, and nieces. 
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Futami Harbor, on Chichi Jima, in the Bonins. 
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Courtesy Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 
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The prospect here is very different from what 


we usually associate with the character of these islands. 


A Dwersified Agriculture 


Only about 18 percent of the total land 
area of the Izus and Bonins is classified 
as arable, but agriculture is the principal 
means of livelihood. The crops of the 
Izu Islands differ markedly, however, 
from those in the Bonin group. In the 
former, as in the Ryukyus, the most im- 
portant single crop is the sweetpotato 
which fairly recently was introduced 
with taro to combat the famines that 
once prevailed. Cereals, especially rice, 
barley, and wheat, are also leading agri- 
cultural products. As an adjunct to the 
animal husbandry of the Izu Islands, 
hay and fodder crops have been devel- 
oped, the principal one being the native 
grass known as “Hachijo hay.” Cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry tree for feeding 
silkworms is an occupation which was 
more important in the past than it is 
now. The cocoons produced were once 
used for the manufacture of the fine 
hand-woven Hachijo tribute silk, but 
since the beginning of the century silk 
weaving has been on the decline, and 
cocoons raised recently have been ex- 
ported, for the most part, directly to 
Japan. 

The early settlers in the Bonins planted 
a diversity of crops, the variety of which 
was increased by gifts of seeds from Com- 
modore Perry and by imports from the 
Hawaiian Islands and Guam. After 
Japanese occupation, incoming farmers 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
sugarcane until, in 1919, sugar produc- 
tion reached a peak value of 800,000 yen. 
Declining world markets and competition 
from Formosa caused output to contract 
to one-tenth of that value by 1937. 
Fruit growing also received Japanese en- 


couragement, and bananas, in particular, 
were an important export crop before 
they were superseded by cheaper For- 
mosan fruit. Recently, garden vege- 
tables have been the major agricultural 
produce, notably pumpkins, tomatoes, 
and cucumbers. The decline of the 
sugar industry has been compensated in 
part by the development of coca cultiva- 
tion, especially on Iwo Jima. The leaves 
of this herb are dried, powdered, and 
shipped to Japan where they are used 
in the manufacture of cocaine. 


Dairying in the Izus 


In the Izu Islands, where the wild 
grass is well suited to grazing, stock rais- 
ing and dairying have achieved a special 
importance. The local strain of cattle 
was improved by the introduction of the 
Holstein breed which is now predomi- 
nant. The dairy products of the Izus 
include raw and condensed milk, butter, 
cheese, and casein, and have been valued 
at as much as 500,000 yen annually. 

Traditionally, the men of the Izus have 
been fishermen while the women engaged 
in farming. On all these islands, except 
Hachijo Jima, women continue to out- 
number men as farmers. In the whole 
Izu-Bonin group, about one-fourth of 
the population is engaged in subsistence 
or commercial fishing. The latter, to- 
gether with the processing of marine 
products, also constitutes the leading in- 
dustry. Much of the fishing is done with 
modern equipment and power boats, a 
large part of the catch being packed 
fresh in refrigerated ships for direct ex- 
port to Japan. In 1936, the commercial 
catch of fish, shellfish, and sea mammals 
was valued at approximately 1,000,000 
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yen. Collection and processing of sea- 
weed, the annual value of which ex- 
ceeded 400,000 yen,'has also been a prof- 
itable venture in the Izus. Gelidium, 
the principal variety of seaweed, is ex- 
ported for use in the preparation of agar- 
agar, which is used as a food in soups and 
jellies, and for medicinal purposes. 

Although nearly one-half of the area 
of the island is wooded, the only exploita- 
tion of forest resources has been in the 
Izus, which yielded products valued at 
700,000 yen in 1936. Although produc- 
ing some lumber, the forests were used 
chiefly for fuel, primarily for charcoal 
which is exported, and to a less extent 
for firewood for local use. The forests 
also produce two miscellaneous items 
that have some economic significance— 
ornamental trees and shrubs, and ca- 
mellia nuts. The latter contain an oil 
which resembles olive oil, and is much 
in demand in Japan not only for cooking 
but also for hairdressing. 

Since the islands are poor in mineral 
resources, mining operations are negligi- 
ble. Iwo Jima possesses some sulfur of 
good quality, but the deposits are so 
small and the transportation costs so 
high that production in the past has been 
insignificant. Formerly, the gathering 
of the semiprecious Ogasawara coral was 
an industry that brought in 1,000,000 yen 
a year, but the reef has long since been 
exhausted. 


Marine Products Main Export 


Early trade of the Bonins was con- 
ducted with Guam and Hawaii, and with 
the whalers that put in at the first colony 
on Chichi Jima.: In immediate prewar 
years, however, the external trade of the 
Izu-Bonin group, which had been grow- 
ing in volume, was confined solely to 
Japan. This trade in 1936 involved ex- 
ports valued at 4,500,000 yen and imports 
at 4,300,000 yen, and was characterized 
generally by a consistent but small excess 
of exports. In the same year, more than 
one-half of the exports from the Izus and 
Bonins consisted of marine products, 
originating chiefly in the Oshima district 
and including fresh and dried fish, and 
gelidium. Vegetables and sugar from 
the Ogasawara district, and condensed 
milk, cheese, cattle, and forest products 
from the Izu Islands, accounted for most 
of the remainder. Approximately 40 
percent of all imports were foodstuffs, 
with rice alone comprising nearly 25 per- 
cent. Other than foodstuffs, tobacco, 
lumber (mostly for use in the Ogasawara 
district), cloth, and cement were the 
major import items. 


Economic Value Small 


The limited value of the produce con- 
tributed by the islands to the Japanese 
Empire makes it clear that their loss 
should not be calculated in economic 
terms. Until the nineteenth century, 
they, like the Ryukyus, were largely ig- 
nored, or subject only to lax controls. 
After the Meiji Restoration, in 1868, the 
Japanese Government embarked on a 
new policy of integrating its outlying pos- 
sessions into a unified political system 
with a view to preventing any possible 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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“Cucumber Commandos” 
or, Vegetables for Victory 


FEA Truck Gardening in Pacific-Island Jungles, Attended 


the Well-Being and Contentment of American Armed Forces 


by Picturesque and Dramatic Incidents, Has Meant Much to j 


SK ANY seasoned Pacific fighter 

what he talks about most when he 

is not fighting and the inevitable an- 
swer is: “Chow.” 

Chow is the link with the “stateside”’ 
life and the most important daily “scoop” 
in the monotonous wait on isolated Pa- 
cific islands between operations. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
in cooperation with the Navy has given 
Pacific fighters more food for thought 
by dishing up for mess such unbelievable 
luxuries as fresh corn on the cob, water- 
melon, tomatoes, string beans, . and 
melons. 

Recently, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration set up a dairy farm on 
Guam at the request of the Navy to pro- 
vide the wounded there with fresh milk. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
was requested to supply the armed 
forces in the Pacific with fresh produce 


By G. R. Parker, Chief, Pacific Ocean 
Division, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration 


as a result of a survey made by Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd late in 1942. 
The survey recommended local produc- 
tion of fresh foods, to save shipping, and 
to improve military diet through the use 
of fresh, locally produced food. 


Over Thousands of Miles 


Foreign Economic Administration 
farms today are spread over thousands 
of miles in the Pacific, marking the road 
to Tokyo from New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, and the Solomons, up through 
Guam, Saipan, and Tinian. Eventually, 
FEA-directed farms will be flourishing on 
other islands still in Japanese hands. 





FEA photo 


A Pacific-island native gets his first look at modern agricultural machinery, used on FEA 


Pacific farms. 


Today, air transport of 1,000 pounds of 
fresh vegetables to Iwo Jima from Guam 
is a regular weekly service. Except for 
air shipments to Iwo Jima, most of the 
produce is consumed on the island where 
it is grown. 


Operations Shift 


The spread and location of FEA truck 
gardens is closely related to the progress 
of the Pacific war, for farms are set up 
only on those islands where the Navy 
requests such a service. A fast-moving 
war has often shifted farming opera- 
tions. Farms planned for the Fiji Is- 
lands and for bases in French Oceania 
and Tonga were never developed, be- 
cause the Navy’s striking power moved 
up to the Central Pacific. Instead, large- 
scale farm enterprises were set up on 
Guam, Saipan, and Tinian. 

The experience gained from farming 
operations in the South Pacific was 
used to advantage in the Central Pacific. 


Best-Liked Crops 


Some crops proved less acceptable 
than others. Turnips are not popular 
with the troops. Spinach, peas, and 
string beans are not liked by kitchen 
details, because of the time consumed in 
cooking preparation. 

Most popular vegetables are: Canta- 
loupe, chinese cabbage, carrot, corn, cu- 
cumber, lettuce, green onion, bell pepper, 
radish, tomato, and watermelon. 

Approximately 3,000,000 pounds of 
fresh vegetables are being turned over to 
the Navy and Army in the Pacific each 
month, thereby saving at least that 
amount of cargo space. The vegetables 
are paying their way. At an arbitrary 
value of 10 cents a pound, the value of 
the crops comes to about $300,000 per 
month. 

On islands wrested from the Japanese, 
rice or sugar were the sole crops. The 
Japanese on Tinian had 1,800 acres in 
cultivation, mostly in sugarcane. With- 
out the vegetables produced in FEA- 
directed gardens, little variety in the 
GI diet of canned and dehydrated foods 
would be possible. More significant, the 
vegetables have proved an important 
dietary factor in the rapid recovery of 
wounded Marines, sailors, and soldiers. 
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Nips Killed in Gardens 


Some 20 FEA agricultural specialists 
are responsible for setting up the Pa- 
cific vegetable farms. Known as “Cu- 
cumber Commandos,” these men have 
often landed close behind assault troops. 
To islands that had never experienced 
the peacetime uses of the bulldozer and 
tractor, they brought farm equipment, 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides. On most islands, jungle had to 
be cleared, but in some cases, bomb-cra- 
tered Japanese airfields were used. One 
garden at Bougainville received a tem- 
porary setback when a tank battle be- 
tween Marines and Japanese took place 
in the cornfield. 

On Guam, planting went on while Ma- 
rine patrols mopped up lurking Japa- 
nese. The farm supervisors there report 
at least 24 Japanese have been killed in 
the gardens when they came out of the 
hills to forage for food and to raid seed 
supplies. On Tinian, Japanese tied hand 
grenades to the farm implements. Trac- 
tor drivers on Saipan carry carbines, and 
one driver has a Japanese to his credit. 

Hazards other than the fortunes of 
war included wild hogs and an infinite 
variety of insects, pests, and fungus 
growths. On many of the islands weeds, 
the bane of most truck gardeners, were 
not present in the virgin soil until sub- 
sequent plantings brought them. 


One Melon Patch “Annihilated” 


Troops have often helped themselves 
directly to the vegetables in the field. 
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Native women shuck the corn grown on an FEA farm on a Pacific island. 


The Guam farm has turned over 250,000 

pounds of vegetables to military authori- 

ties, but the report from Guam adds, “An 
° 




















New Zealand’s Supplying of Foodstuffs for Fighting Forces 
in the Pacific Is Highly Commended 


Following is the greater part of the text of a message from the United 
States Joint Purchasing Board to the Journal of Agriculture in the Dominion 
of New Zealand: 


As the production totals of the current season's crops continue to add up it 
becomes increasingly evident that you [New Zealand] have again turned in a 
magnificent job in bringing forth increased quantities of high-quality foodstuffs. 
That this job was done under handicaps at times of a shortage of equipment, mate- 
rials, and manpower enhances the credit due. Also, the forces of nature in rain and 
flood have added to your difficulties. * * * 

The perishable and processed fruits and vegetables should be a special source of 
pride to your [New Zealand] farming industry, for to a considerable degree produc- 
tion in this sphere constitutes a new and added war effort on your part. In 1942-43 
the demand for fruits and vegetables started to multiply. Demand soon expanded 
past all possible supply, and the aggressive efforts that followed to expand total 
production are well known. * * * The total short tons of perishables packed 
for our use in 1942-43 increased over 1941-42 by 600 percent. Deliveries in 1943-44 
again mounted more than 100 percent over the preceding year. 

Now we are engaged in handling the volume committed for the 1944-45 season. 
This, if normal commitments are kept, will again show a 70 percent increase, or 
2,000 percent over 1941-42. The anticipated shortage in potatoes has long since been 
absorbed in extra cabbage. One-half of the annual quota on cabbage was actually 
exported in the first quarter of the year. Without divulging further information 
that may have a military significance, we wish to impress on all New Zealand farmers 
that their efforts are of inestimable value. * * * 

The real significance of food in the Allied war effort has never been more emphati- 
cally presented than at the present time. With all military forces making continued 
startling advances on every front, New Zealand farmers can be assured their food- 
stuffs are in the thick of this fight. Four days following the initial landing on Iwo 
Jima a reefer ship of “New Zealand produced and packed” food stood by to augment 
other food supplies so critically needed at that particular place at the right moment. 

[New Zealand's] production efforts to date have been magnificent, and, despite the 
usual hazards in farming, we feel sure that new records will again be achieved in 1946. 


























equal amount was borrowed by troops 
hungry for fresh foods as well as by 
some stray Japs.” 

Only a decoy watermelon patch planted 
by the side of the road saved a large 
watermelon patch hidden in the hills. 
The watermelon patch in plain view was 
“annihilated” by passing Marines and 
Seabees, while the big patch kept produc- 
ing for mess tables. 

To supplement the GI diet, FEA spe- 
cialists have also organized fishing 
operations. Sufficient quantities of fish 
are being caught at certain island out- 
posts to feed servicemen stationed there 
at least one meal of fresh fish a week. 
Food quality of the fish caught, such as 
mullets, albacores, bonitos, tuna, mack- 
erel, wahoos, marlin, and lobsters, is good. 
Four men using gear specially designed 
for use in the Pacific have been known 
to catch 1,000 pounds of fish in 2 or 3 
hours. 

Official reports show that fresh vege- 
tables and fish have done much for the 
morale of the men fighting the Pacific 
war. Fresh vegetables are relatively 
simple to get in the United States, but 
are a sorely needed food in forward bases. 
And the letters from servicemen under- 
score this. 

Recently, a Marine officer wrote home, 
“We've had corn on the cob two or three 
times, and get eggplant and cucumbers 
almost all of the time. It’s quite a treat 
to lace into an ear of corn after these 
years on the canned stuff.” 

Not only the eating of the food is wel- 
comed, but to war-weary GI farmers, the 
gardens are a boon. Individual military 
units apply to FEA men in the field for 
seed, tools, and advice. As a result, gar- 
dens are blooming all over the Pacific, 
wherever our troops are stationed, 
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(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


Business in general is slow in Bolivia, 
but the persistence of the slump through 
the month of May was considered defi- 
nitely abnormal. This trade decline has 
been attributed to a temporary deflation 
of Bolivian currency and credit, restric- 
tions of all kinds on the sale of foreign 
exchange, owing to the Government’s use 
of exchange as a trade control and the 
interruption of railway traffic with Ar- 
gentina in the early part of the year, the 
effects of which have not yet completely 
disappeared. Other contributing fac- 
tors have been the apprehension among 
importers that with the end of the war 
in Europe prices of foreign goods may 
fall, leaving them with stocks which will 
have to be sold at a loss and the rising 
costs of some Argentine and Brazilian 
products, resulting in decreased con- 
sumption. 

Two factors which may operate to re- 
vive business are the loan of $2,000,000 
(U. S. currency) made by the Bolivian 
Development Corporation to the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Banco Agricola for 
gradual distribution to agricultural en- 
terprises and the granting of Govern- 
ment approval to the establishment in 
Bolivia of a branch of the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina. This means an influx 
of new capital and may stimulate busi- 
ness activity. 

Several United States firms have re- 
cently found themselves unable to collect 
from their Bolivian correspondents who 
have been forbidden to buy exchange, 
either because they are in arrears in tax 
payments or because they have failed to 
discharge previous purchases of ex- 
change by presentation of the proper im- 
portation documents. Since this type of 
difficulty may befall well-established 
Bolivian firms which would otherwise be 
considered sound credit risks, it is obvi- 
ous that United States exporters must 
move with caution. (See Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 6, 1945, and 
May 26, 1945.) 

It is, however, considered probable 
that the Government will move to re- 
quire import licenses, and this would 
constitute a guaranty that the importers 
would get the exchange necessary to pay 
for the licensed goods. 

The Ministry of Finance has instructed 
the Banco Minero to pay small miners 
for gold produced in the country in for- 
eign exchange. The miners are to use 
the exchange to import “luxury” items, 
or, if they do not effect the importations 
themselves, they are to be permitted to 
endorse the Bank’s draft to recognized 
merchants, for the same purpose. This 
is, in effect, an increase of approximately 
40 percent in the price paid for gold, or 
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the difference between the official ex- 
change rates and the rates prevailing on 
the curb market. The Government thus 
seeks to eliminate or at least to decrease 
the smuggling of gold into Argentina. If 
successful, the Government will also 
eliminate or decrease the quotas of ex- 
change it permits the banks to sell for 
the importation of “luxury” goods. It 
cannot be predicted at this time what the 
net effect will be on imports of this class 
of merchandise. 


Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 

By decree-law of May 3, 1945, the sum 
of $200,000 was set aside for the amor- 
tization of series A and C bonds, thus 
making a total of $700,000 appropriated 
for this purpose during the present fiscal 
year, which began October 1, 1944. The 
sum of $800,000 had been appropriated 
previously to provide full amortization 
for the year on the Public Works Con- 
tract Loan of 1938. At the close of the 
1943-44 fiscal year on September 30, 
1944, Haiti’s public debt stood at slightly 
above $12,000,000, not including the 
$5,500,000 contingent liability of the 
SHADA (Société Haitiano-Americaine de 
Developpement Agricole) credit. Thus 
during the present fiscal year funds were 
set aside to amortize roughly 12% per- 
cent of Haiti’s bonded obligations. 

The month of May witnessed the close 
of the harvest of the 1944-45 coffee 
crop, which has been estimated at ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 kilograms, exclu- 
sive of coffee grown for local consump- 
tion. The latest revision of the Haitian 
quota for shipment to the United States 
for the year 194445 is 23,260,560 kilo- 
grams, of which 13,923,011 kilograms, or 
60 percent, were shipped during the first 
6 months of the current crop year, leav- 
ing a quota balance of 9,357,549, or 40 
percent, to be shipped in the last half 
of the fiscal year. Harvest of the next 
coffee crop will not commence until late 
August or early September of this year. 

The cotton crop also came to a close 
in May, and the next harvest will not 
take place until early in 1946. 

It was clear by the end of May that 
SHADA would not be able to meet its 
commitment to the Defense Supply Cor- 
poration to deliver 25,000,000 pounds of 
sisal by November 1945. As of May 21, 
slightly less than one-sixth of this quan- 
tity had been shipped. 

It is interesting to note that certain 
European sources of supply which had 
been closed to Haiti since that country’s 
entry into the war in 1941 are seeking 
to reestablish contacts there and are re- 
portedly offering commodities for deliv- 
ery in the near future. 
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France 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Paris) 


The over-all economic situation in 
France during April did not register any 
important changes aside from a con- 
tinuation of the inflationary trend which 
was further stimulated by the upward 
readjustment of wages and salaries and 
the concomitant authorization by the 
Government of increased prices on many 
industrial products. 

Agriculture benefited from generally 
fine weather, and crops progressed well 
although there was some evidence of the 
need for more rain and a little frost 
damage occurred. Winter wheat was 
doing well; spring wheat was somewhat 
retarded. Sugar-beet acreage is less 
than last year’s small sowing. Field 
peas and forage crops looked promising. 
On the other hand, food supplies were 
tight, the fall supply of vegetables was 
nearly exhausted, and few spring va- 
rieties had yet appeared on the market. 
Meat supplies will probably continue ex- 
tremely scarce until midsummer when 
animals will have made some gains on 
grass. The vineyards are in good shape, 
but copper sulfate and sulfur are in short 
supply. 

The gradual improvement begun in 
early February in most phases of the 
railroad transportation situation was 
continued during April, aided by the 
progressively better spring weather. Im- 
ports of railway material and rolling 
stock, and a satisfactory rate of repair 
work, also contributed to the improve- 
ment. As the Allied armies moved into 
Germany, however, the longer lines of 
communication and some congestion at 
the Rhine crossings affected somewhat 
the use of rolling stock. Repair of 
bridges and trackage: continued. Esti- 
mated carloadings during April (305,190) 
exceeded somewhat those for the pre- 
ceding month (341,680), but the trans- 
port situation continued to be serious 
and present carloadings are about one- 
half the level maintained during the 
German occupation and about one-third 
of the prewar rate. The railways lack 
cars and motive power. Equipment in 
car and locomotive shops, although still 
devoted mainly to repair work, was em- 
ployed in making heavy repairs instead 
of the light work, now largely completed, 
which had been necessary in the period 
following liberation in order to keep the 
maximum amount of rolling stock in 
service. Large numbers of cars and loco- 
motives will be required from outside 
the country before rail transportation 
can be reestablished on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Considerable progress was Made dur- 
ing April in the restoration of important 
French port facilities. For example, at 
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Le Havre all the locks of the port and 
those regulating the Tancarville Canal 
were destroyed or damaged when the Al- 
lies entered but were all back in service- 
able condition by the end of April. Many 
of the ships sunk in the harbor have been 
raised. Some new cranes had been in- 
stalled by the United States Army, others 
had been repaired, and a few were even 
being assembled from parts of partially 
destroyed cranes. 

In the port of Marseille some repairs 
were made by the military forces, but 
much remained to be done. Most of the 
traffic moving through the port during 
April was military, although some small 
vessels continued to arrive from time to 
time with foodstuffs and agricultural raw 
materials for civilian account. Inter- 
ested local groups point out that the 
damage to the port facilities presents an 
opportunity for replacing them with 
modern equipment to improve the post- 
war competitive position of the port. 

Although German pockets which had 
commanded the entrance to the Gironde 
estuary and Bordeaux were eliminated 
late in April, some time will be required 
to restore the port to its normal im- 
portance, owing to the complete blocking 
of the channel by the Germans through 
the sinking of vessels. Work is under 
way to remove these obstacles. 

There was some improvement in motor 
transport mainly as a result of better 
organization of the distribution of pe- 
troleum. The necessity, however, of 
building up stocks in the newly liberated 
and occupied areas made it extremely 
difficult to increase petroleum allocations 
for civilian use. It was expected that 
motor transport would increase with the 
close of offensive military operations in 
the European theater. 

Coal production was at a lower rate 
during April than in the last week in 
March. Coal stocks at the mines are 
declining because more is being trans- 
ported than is being mined. The pit- 
prop situation is now satisfactory. The 
decline in output in the mines of Nord 
and Pas de Calais is due to increased 
absenteeism among the miners—which in 
turn is largely attributable to shortages 
of food supplies and clothing. Because 
the situation in the fall and winter of 
1945-46 will become critical unless output 
of solid fuels is increased, steps are being 
taken to meet these difficulties. 

Industrial operations registered insig- 
nificant progress during the month. In 
most branches production remained at a 
low level owing to shortages of fuel (es- 
pecially coal), raw materials, and spare 
parts, and the disruption of transporta- 
tion. Activity in manufacturing plants 
was also being impeded by undernourish- 
ment and malnutrition of the working 
population, exodus of workers to the 
country where food and working condi- 
tions were better, and shifts to higher- 
paid administrative and reconstruction 
jobs. The effects of the German labor 
draft were still being felt, especially 
among highly skilled classes of labor. 
Bomb damage, demolitions, overage ma- 
chine tools, and the lack of long-overdue 
replacements of equipment were other 
contributing factors restricting indus- 
trial activity. Hydroelectric energy gen- 
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erated has been restricted by partial 
drought in the Massif Central. This has 
in turn increased the demand for coal. 

The various branches of the chemical 
industry produced at from one-tenth to 
one-fourth of the prewar rate. The out- 
put of the iron and steel industry was 
almost insignificant. Production of ex- 
plosives amounted to 53 percent of pre- 
war capacity, window glass to 35 percent, 
and bottles and tableware to about 10 
percent. 

Data on retail sales in March of the 
various “Grands Magasins,” the princi- 
pal department stores of the Paris area, 
indicate that the upward trend in franc 
volume of sales of these stores begun in 
January has continued. This improve- 
ment reflects increased sales volume as 
well as increased prices, but it should be 
emphasized that all classes of goods re- 
main very scarce, some wholly unavail- 
able. The smaller stores appear to be 
somewhat better supplied than the large 
department stores. 
goods makes for a very low real income 
regardless of any increase in money 
wages, and causes labor to be rather res- 
tive. For this reason further efforts to 
better the lot of the workers will probably 
be directed toward increasing the amount 
of scarce goods available at official prices. 
Rents for workers’ dwellings are to re- 
main frozen. 

Increases in the prices of industrial 
products were permitted to cover the rise 
in costs resulting from wage boosts given 
in the early days of liberation, and a frac- 
tion of the increased costs resulting from 
later wage rises was covered in the same 
way. Any future increases in¢costs are 
to be met by more efficient management 
techniques. The upward adjustment of 
industrial prices was designed to encour- 
age industrialists to discontinue holding 
goods off the market. It is intended to 
stimulate agricultural production by a 
priority system on the delivery of corn, 
oil cake, and other essential materials to 
farmers who have delivered their quotas 
of farm products. 

During April, changes were introduced 
in the financial regulations of France 
involving the transfer of funds from the 
“franc zone” (as therein defined) tc the 
United States for the settlement of cur- 
rent obligations. This subject is being 
covered under a separate heading in this 
issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Values of Mineral Products, 
Canada 


Value of output of certain mineral 
products in Canada for 1944 is as follows, 
with 1943 values in parentheses: Cad- 
mium, $602,738 ($904,602); chromite, 
$761,229 ($919,878); magnesium, $2,- 
597,921 ($2,074,652) ; mercury, $1,333,516 
($4,559,200) ; molybdenite concentrates, 
$821,750 ($549,515) ; palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, and the like, $2,314,252 ($5,- 
233,068) ; selenium, $621,000 ($654,523) ; 
barite, $1,052,045 ($2'79,253); gypsum, 
$1,385,082 ($1,381,468) ; magnesitic dolo- 
mite and brucite, $1,125,433 ($1,260,056) ; 
mica, $788,166 ($553,856) . 


This scarcity of . 
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Liberian Transport 


Privately owned motor vehicles, in- 
cluding river launches and trucks, are 
the only means of freight and passenger 
transportation available in Liberia. 

The possible value of a proposed rail- 
road to transport iron ore from the in- 
terior to the coast where a port is under 
construction is now being studied. 





Cuba’s Alcohol and Liquor 
Production and Trade 


The production of alcohol in Cuba dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 211,154,606 liters 
(1 liter=1,0567 quarts), as compared 
with 115,431,000 liters in 1943 and an 
annual average of only 32,000,000 liters 
in the period 1938-42. In addition, 
14,794,000 liters of aguardiente, a low- 
proof alcohol or low-grade cane brandy, 
was produced in 1944, as against 12,417,- 
000 liters in 1943. 

About one-third of the total produc- 
tion of alcohol in 1944 was exported, 
about one-third was used in the manu- 
facture of motor-fuel carburante, and 
the remainder was used for cooking fuel 
and in the manufacture of liquors, var- 
nish, and pharmaceutical products. 

According to official foreign-trade sta- 
tistics, exports of alcohol in 1944 
amounted to about 63,000,000 liters, or 
about 16,600,000 gallons. This was about 
10 times the 1943 exports of 17,000,000 
liters or 1,800,000 gallons. Prior to 1943 
exports of alcohol never exceeded 2,500,- 
000 gallons and during the 5 years prior 
to 1943 averaged less than 100,000 gallons 


a year. About 80 percent of the alco- 
hol exports in 1944 were industrial 
alcohol. 


The value of alcohol exports in 1944 
was $11,500,000, compared with $3,100,- 
000 in 1943 and an average of $40,000 
during the preceding 5 years. Most of 
the alcohol exported in 1943 was at rela- 
tively high prices for beverage purposes 
whereas most of that exported in 1944 
was at a lower price for industrial 
purposes. 

Relatively large quantities of alcohol 
also were exported in the form of rum 
and other liquors, but the quantity and 
Value of these exports in 1944 were only 
about one-half as large as the record 
exports of these products in 1943. 

Total exports of all kinds of distilled 
liquors in 1944 amounted to 6,500,000 gal- 
lons valued at $14,900,000 as compared 
with 15,100,000 gallons valued at $26,100,- 
000 in 1943. Prior to 1943 the total value 
of such exports averaged only $1,100,000 
annually. 

The total value of the exports of all 
alcohol and liquors in 1944 was about 
$26,500,000 as compared with an all-time 
record of $29,200,000 in 1943. Prior to 
1943 the total exports of all these prod- 
ucts had averaged only about $1,200,000 
annually. 

During 1944, 68 distilleries were in 
operation, of which 65 produced alcohol 
and 3 produced only aguardiente. Dur- 
ing pre-war years only about 23 distil- 
leries were in operation. 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 
Public Works Expenditures for 1945.— 


Argentine public-works expenditures 
have been set at a maximum of 343,326,- 
000 pesos (approximately $100,000,000) 
for the year 1945, as compared with 
planned public-works expenditures of 
310,000,000 pesos (approximately $93,- 
000,000) in 1944. Appropriations in- 
clude 4,000,000 pesos for the construction 
and expansion of telegraph lines in the 
interior, 6,000,000 pesos for the construc- 
tion of barges for the National River 
Transport Service, 15,000,000 pesos to 
continue the reconstruction of the city 
of San Juan, and 20,000,000 pesos for 
constructing and equipping a national 
airport in the county of Esteban Eche- 
verria (Buenos Aires). The appropri- 
ationsin detail are as follows: 


Item pesos 
Rg eee 30, 000, 000 
ce, Een Seana 20, 000, 000 
Navigation and Harbors_-_-_--_--- 44, 000, 000 
Navigation and Harbors____-_-_-- 3, 608, 000 
ef ee 70, 000, 000 
2 ow Be SEE: 23, 518, 000 
Ministry of Marine__-...__.-_-_- 30, 000, 000 
State Railroads__..............- 28, 000, 000 
ce ET ase eae ae 20, 000, 000 
ices esnchiniacininseeiecbagrcso 15 , 000 





{| 
I 

| 
il 


Funds transferred: 
National Public Health Ad- 
ministration .............. 2, 500, 000 
Reconstruction of San Juan__ 15, 000, 000 
Ministry of Justice and Public 


EE RSS PSE 2, 000, 000 
National Council of Educa- 
SE RR a TO 3, 450, 000 
National Parks and Tourist 
Administration___._______ 3, 500, 000 
Provincial Roads__.....____-_ 1, 750, 000 
National Roads___..__._____ 2, 000, 000 
Ministry of the Interior (tele- 
5 ae ae 4, 000, 000 
National Water Administra- 
RRS i ee a Oe 25, 000, 000 
59, 200, 000 
Se ee eee 343, 326, 000 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Activity in All Systems.— 
Traffic receipts of privately owned rail- 
ways in Argentina during the first 6 
months of their 1944-45 financial year 
showed a gain of 16.9 percent as against 
those in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Receipts of the State 
Railways in the year 1944 increased 9.1 
percent. The expenses of nearly all lines 
were substantially higher. Freight-rate 
increases were authorized the State Rail- 
Ways on parcels, cattle on the hoof, and 
other goods by 10 percent from Decem- 
ber 1, 1944, to December 31, 1946. Pas- 
sengers carried by privately owned rail- 
ways in 1943 numbered 188,200,000 and 
by State Railways, 13,500,000. The 
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quantity of goods carried by the former 
totaled 40,700,000 tons, as compared with 
9,900,000 tons by the latter. 

Arrivals of seagoing vessels in Argen- 
tine ports during 1944.totaled 1,485 ships 
of 3,324,407 net register tonnage, com- 
pared with 1,334 vessels of 2,765,393 ton- 
nage in 1943. 

The telephone systems of the two prin- 
cipal companies show further expansion 
notwithstanding difficulty of obtaining 
new equipment. The total number of 
exchanges as of December 31, 1944, was 
753, compared with 749 at the end of 
1943, and the number of instruments, 
493,055 compared with 478.658 the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of tourists and other pas- 
sengers, which includes those of Argen- 
tine nationality, entering the country by 
ocean steamer in 1944 was 3,172, com- 
pared with 2,335 in 1943, and the number 
leaving was 3,771, compared with 2,941 in 
the preceding year. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Restrictions on Sizes of Glass Contain- 
ers Revoked.—Packers of sundry food 
products in Canada are no longer re- 











The Cover Picture 





Tarakan 


Our cover picture this week 
shows Tarakan (properly Pamu- 
sian), on Tarakan Island—the first 
city of Borneo to be occupied by 
the Allied forces in a series of of- 
fensives against Japanese troops in 
the great island. 

Tarakan has been famous for its 
natural Diesel-engine oil. Its pre- 
war population of 11,589 was com- 
posed almost exclusively of em- 
ployees of Royal Dutch Shell. 

Our feature article on pages 3 
to 7 of this issue presents a com- 
prehensive array of facts about 
Borneo’s resources and economic 
life. 
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stricted to specific sizes of glass contain- 
ers for their products, according to a 
recent order of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. This restriction was lifted 
along with one which prohibited produc- 
tion of glass containers in new designs 
and prescribed standard capacities and 
finishes. 

The order which eliminated small-size 
glass containers was introduced in July 
1943 to increase the food pack with a 
minimum use of glass. The restrictions 
were relaxed in November 1944 permit- 
ting the use of additional sizes of glass 
containers for such food products as jam, 
jelly, marmalade, honey, peanut butter, 
and olives. 

Use of standard molds during at least 
the rest of 1945 is likely to continue be- 
cause the demand for glass containers 
remains high, labor is scarce in the shops 
where molds are made, and shipping 
cases are standardized to fit the standard 
glass containers. 

The standardization requirements of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
remain in effect. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Materidls, Not Made in 
Canada, for Use in the Manufacture of 
Certain Plastics: Duty- and Tazx-Free.— 
Imports into Canada of materials of a 
kind not made in Canada, for use only in 
the manufacture of molding composi- 
tions of cellulose acetate or other deriva- 
tives of cellulose, in powder or granular 
form, are to be accorded duty-free entry 
effective April 1, 1945, under authority 
of an order in council which created a 
new tariff item (238h) May 24. 

The order also provides for exemption 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem applicable to imports under 
the intermediate and general tariffs and 
the special excise tax of 3 percent of the 
duty-paid value applicable only to im- 
ports under the latter tariff. Since im- 
ports from the United States enter under 
the intermediate tariff, they will receive 
the benefit of the reduction. 

Cast-Iron Soil Pipe and Cast-Iron Fit- 
tings: Added to List of Building Ma- 
terials Exempt From War Exchange 
Tazx.—Imports into Canada of cast-iron 
soil pipe and cast-iron fittings therefor 
have been added to the list of building 
materials exempt from the war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem effective 
May 14, 1945, according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on May 28. 

The above building materials were 
added to the list of exemptions because, 
according to the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, they represent considerable cost 
to the construction industry. 

[For announcement of the original exemp- 


tion order see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 26, 1945.] 
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Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Breeding Horses and Don- 
keys Prohibited Except Under License.— 
The export from Costa Rica of fine 
breeding stock of horses and donkeys is 
prohibited, except with a previous writ- 
ten authorization from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Industry, by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 4, published and ef- 
fective May 15,1945. The purpose of the 
decree is to curb the practice of reex- 
porting imported breeding stock. 

Under a previous measure designed to 
facilitate the importation of breeding 
stock, Law No. 16 of October 8, 1943, the 
government has been paying all expen- 
ditures for ocean freight and insurance 
incurred by importers of finely bred 
animals. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Cotton Fiber and Seed: Sanitary Reg- 
ulations for Importation From _ the 
United States—Permits for the impor- 
tation of cotton fiber and seed from the 
United States may be issued by the Do- 
minican Secretary of State for Agricul- 
ture, Industry, and Labor, according to 
Decree No. 2509, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 10, 1945, provided ship- 
ments have been fumigated and that in- 
spection upon arrival in the country 
shows them to be in satisfactory sani- 
tary condition. Dominican consuls in 
the United States may visa documents 
covering the shipment of cotton fiber and 
seed on presentation of a certificate is- 
sued by a competent authority showing 
that the goods have been duly fumigated, 
and Dominican customs authorities may 
deliver these products against receipt 
of the permit issued by the Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, Industry, and 
Labor. 

[For announcement of Law No. 781 of De- 
cember 28, 1944, imposing control over the 


importation of seeds, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 12, 1945.] 


New Export Tax Imposed.—A tax of 
three-eighths of 1 percent of the value 
on all exports passing through Domini- 
can customs has been imposed by Law No. 
885, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
May 1, 1945. The tax became payable on 
May 1, 1945, and will be charged through 
June 30, 1946. The income from the tax 
will be earmarked for repayment of a 
loan of $350,000 contracted by the gov- 
ernment to cover its contribution to 
UNRRA. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Transfer of Funds Permitted Between 
Franc Zone and United States.—The 
French international financial policy 
and position is still in a state of more or 
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less gradual evolution, but the situation 
is being somewhat clarified and a general 
policy is being formed. In line with this 
development it wes recently announced 
in Notice No. 35 of the French Exchange 
Control Office, published in the Journal 
Officiel of April 15, 1945, that financial 
relations between the franc zone and the 
United States had been resumed, that is, 
that certain transfers of funds would be 
permitted between the franc zone and the 
United States. Publication of this notice 
was accompanied by Notice No. 32, “to in- 
form intermediaries of the procedure to 
be followed with respect to exchange op- 
erations and, in a general way, of trans- 
fers between the franc zone and foreign 
countries.” The franc zone, as defined 
in Notice No. 32, includes the following 
territories: 

Metropolitan France, which includes 
Corsica and Algeria; French West Africa; 
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French Equatorial Africa; Madagascar 
and its dependencies; Reunion; French 
Somaliland; French Guiana; Marti- 
nique; Guadeloupe; St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon; French establishments in India; 
Indochina (when all of this territory will 
have been liberated) ; New Caledonia; the 
French establishments of Oceania; the 
Condominium of the New Hebrides; the 
Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia; 
the French-mandated territories of the 
Cameroons and Togo; Syria and Leb- 
anon. 

Up to the present the Exchange Con- 
trol Office has followed a liberal policy 
of issuing special licenses when they were 
required for internal transactions, but, 
with infrequent exceptions, it has not 
permitted transfers from France to the 
United States. 

The following are the categories of 
United States accounts, with a brief ex- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Chinese View of Measures Affording Stimulus to China’s Economic Development 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt initiated in 1942 the move to do away with the 
unequal treaties between China and the Western nations. He was hailing 
the arrival of Chinese nationalism. 

That event, which is known in this country as the relinquishment of 
“extraterritoriality and related rights in China,” is an event of first im- 
portance. By making China the mistress of her own house, it will profoundly 
shape her economic development. 

How will this breaking down of the privilege that foreign nations pos- 
sessed, which had kept Chinese economy in chains, affect foreign enterprise 
in China? ° 

Strange as it may seem, the answer is that it will stimulate foreign trade 
and enterprise, because it will stimulate Chinese industry and commerce. 

Let me give you one example. For nearly a hundred years Chinese cus- 
toms tariffs were restricted to a nominal 5 percent rate, which in many 
cases amounted in effect to 2 or 3 percent of the value of the imports. China 
became a field for dumping and cartels of the most outrageous sort, and the 
infant Chinese industries were at the mercy of powerful foreign combines. 
In 1928, when I was Minister of Finance, again it was the United States 
that took the lead to rectify this international injustice, and I concluded 
with your Minister to China, Mr. J. V. MacMurray, the first treaty of tariff 
autonomy. 

When China was able to adjust her own tariffs, Chinese economy received 
a wonderful stimulus. The growth of native industries and trade became 
phenomenal. Accompanied by national unification and stabilization of the 
currency, business soared to unprecedented heights. Within a few years, 
statistics for both domestic and foreign trade, when projected onto charts, 
showed an abrupt and almost perpendicular curve. 

Many who were in China at that time will recall the exuberant feeling 
that attends the awakening of a nation, of business expansion, of confidence 
and enterprise, that was in the air before the Japanese attacked China in 
1937. The denizens of that Island Empire were watching these develop- 
ments with fiendish jealousy. At the rate at which China was progressing, 
soon she would no longer be an easy victim of aggression. Perhaps it was 
already too late, perhaps things had already gone too far. And so they 
struck at us in 1937, and precipitated the Second World War. 

The end of the war with Japan will find the Chinese people full of that 
self-confidence which comes with successful resistance to aggression. It 
will find them released from the economic bondage of the unequal treaties. 
It will find them anxious to rebuild their country and to raise their standard 
of living, because a poor, backward China is always an invitation to 
aggression. 

You are therefore at the threshold of the boundless economic development 
of a neighboring country larger than the United States, with an industrious, 
self-respecting population three times your own, which in economic progress 
is far behind you, and which is in a great hurry to catch up. 


(From a recent address by Dr. T. V. Soong, newly appointed President of China’s 
Executive Yuan, and Chairman of the Chinese Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization.) 
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planation of requirements for operating 
them: 

Free foreign accounts, newly estab- 
lished under the terms of Notice 35 of 
the Exchange Control Office and to be 
opened only by authorized intermedi- 
aries (banks) established in the United 
States, may be utilized freely within 
France and the balances freely trans- 
ferred to the United States upon the 
request of the United States bank and 
presentation of a statement certifying 
that the account to be debited is a “free 
foreign account.” 

Resident accounts are those belonging 
to physical or legal persons who habitu- 
ally reside, or have resided for 6 months 
or more, in France. They may be used 
freely within the country in the same 
manner as accounts of French citizens. 
Remittances outside of the franc zone 
require special licenses. 

Blocked resident accounts are those be- 
longing to physical or legal persons which 
were sequestered by the Germans and are 
currently being “frozen” by the Office de 
Sequestre (Sequestration Office). 

Nonresident accounts are those be- 
longing to physical or legal persons who 
do not reside, or who have not resided 
for 6 months, in France. They may be 
debited for current expenses at the rate 
of 1,000 francs a day, but the total sum 
must not exceed 20,000 francs a month. 
Debits in excess of 20,000 francs monthly 
must be specially authorized. It is un- 
derstood that the Exchange Control Of- 
fice has followed a liberal policy of au- 
thorizing such extra withdrawals for use 
within France. Transfers for use out- 
side the franc zone require specific au- 
thorization by the Exchange Control 
Office. 

Residents of France may also submit 
applications to the Exchange Control 
Office for permission to remit funds for 
current and normal expenses in connec- 
tion with the following payments: (a) 
settlements for merchandise imports and 
related expenses; (b) income from 
stocks, bond, etc.; (c) insurance pre- 
miums and indemnities; (d) pensions 
and allowances; (e) justified travel and 
living expenses; (/) all similar payments. 

It is expected that transfers in pay- 
ment for imports licensed by the French 
Government since September 30, 1944, 
will be readily granted. All other ap- 
plications, however, will be carefully 
scrutinized. It should be emphasized 
that the relaxation is not intended to 
cover old debts or accruals but to facil- 
itate current imports. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Luxury” Transaction Taxes on Spec- 
ified Products Increased.—The “luxury” 
transaction tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem, which was imposed in France, 
effective from February 1, 1943, on sales 
at retail or for consumption and on im- 
ports for consumption of specified prod- 
ucts considered as luxuries, has been re- 
placed by a tax of 25 percent on articles 
of an indisputable luxury character (list 
I) and a tax of 18 percent on other arti- 
cles which may be considered as not in- 
dispensable to existence (list II), by De- 
cree No. 45-528 of March 31, 1945, pub- 
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Projected Air Routes in the 
Netherlands 


The Netherlands Government is 
seeking permission to establish air 
service throughout Holland as well 
as a connecting line to England, 
Minister of Public Works Theodoor 
P. Tromp told a press conference 
recently at Eindhoven. 

Already planes under the juris- 
diction of the Netherlands Air 
Forces’ directorate have been mak- 
ing regular hops from points in 
England to airfields at Eindhoven 
and Gilze-Rijen in Holland, says 
the Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice. 

KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines, 
has six planes in service on the 
London-to-Lisbon run. In addi- 
tion, it is trying to obtain four- 
engined planes for a line to the 
Netherlands Indies. The Nether- 
lands (says the Dutch agency) has 
already amassed 37 bases for use 
in the projected service. 

Minister Tromp said that a com- 
mittee has been appointed to study 
the whole problem of Netherlands 
air traffic and that it would shortly 
submit a report. 




















lished in the Jornal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 3, 1945. 

The taxes payable upon importation 
are calculated on the value of the goods 
in the place and at the time when they 
are presented to the customs, with the 
addition of import duties, internal taxes, 
production taxes, and transaction taxes 
paid at the customshouse. 

List I contains the following products 
subject to the tax of 25 percent ad 
valorem: 


Section I—Food products.—Truffies, truf- 
fled poultry and game in all their forms, 
truffiled pastes; goose livers; caviars; lobsters, 
crawfish; 

Section II—Perfumery, clothing, furni- 
ture.—All perfumery products and beauty- 
shop products (with the exception of soaps, 
shaving preparations, shampoos, dentifrices, 
and wigs); fur skins and furs; clothing for 
hunting or riding, liveries and uniforms for 
servants of private establishments; carpets 
and tapestries of wool or silk, pure or mixed 
with other materials; 

Section III—Precious materials.—All man- 
ufactures composed wholly or partly of plati- 
num, gold, or silver (with the exception of 
tools and of wedding rings consisting of a 
simple ring of fine metal, not chased); pearls, 
real or cultured, precious stones, and real 
gems; objects composed wholly or partly of 
ivory, tortoise shell, “blond” horn, amber or 
ambroid, and enamels; 

Section IV—Various articles.—Articles for 
golf; yachts, motor-driven cutters, pleasure 
boats; natural flowers, floral or decorative 
plants, floral compositions. 


List II contains the following classes of 
articles subject to the tax of 18 percent 
ad valorem: 


Section I—Ornaments, clothing, furni- 
ture.—Apparatus for waving and drying hair, 
electric razors, electric hair clippers (except 
the special types reserved exclusively for pro- 
fessionals) ; all toiletry articles, such as combs 
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and manicure and pedicure instruments, the 
price of which exceeds 100 francs; clothing, 
50 percent or more of the value of which is 
made up of skins or furs (except work cloth- 
ing); protective clothing made of or trimmed 
with fur or skins; knit goods of 50 percent or 
more angora rabbit hair (except layette ar- 
ticles); nylon articles; all fabrics (except 
layette articles) and all made-up articles con- 
taining 20 percent or more, by weight, of silk 
or which are displayed or sold under a name 
containing the word “‘soie” (silk); laces, em- 
broideries, ribbons, trimmings, feathers, and 
fashion novelties; household furniture (with 
the exception of utility furniture and that 
exclusively for the program of the Minister 
of Prisoners, Deportees and Refugees); lawn 
furniture and ornaments of all kinds; carpets 
and tapestries other than those included in 
section II of list I; mirrors, framed or not 
(except those to be mounted on tools). 

Section II—Objects of art, ornament, or 
for collection.—All jewelry and goldsmith's 
articles, including ornamental articles, arti- 
ficial flowers, and frames for photographs; 
imitation pearls and stones; antiques, curios, 
and collectors’ articles (except those for 
scientific study); works of art (except those 
created by living artists); books dated before 
1850, leather-bound volumes and art volumes 
on special papers; new or canceled postage 
stamps, loose or in collections. 

Section III—Miscellaneous.—Morocco lea- 
ther articles and goods trimmed in leather 
or skins, traveling bags of leather or trimmed 
with leather (except straps); shoes priced at 
more than 1000 francs, shoes made to measure 
(except orthopedic footwear); timepieces, 
optical goods, thermometers and barometers 
(except those for scientific purposes), spec- 
tacles (except those in frames of nonprecious 
metals); smokers’ sundries, religious articles, 
fans; office supplies such as scissors and pen- 
holders priced at more than 100 francs; ladies’ 
handbags (except those covered in item 1 of 
this section) priced at more than 2,000 
francs; cutlery other than that covered 
above; decorative lighting fixtures; shades 
priced at more than 200 francs; toys and 
sporting and camping equipment priced at 
more than 100 francs; fishing tackle (except 
for professional fishermen) and arms, muni- 
tions, and hunting equipment, including 
guns and ammunition; musical instruments 
including phonographs and player pianos and 
their parts and accessories; photographic, 
radio, anl motion-picture equipment and 
films (except for professional use); decorated 
crystal, glass, and chinaware; bath tubs (ex- 
cept those of common metals); horses’ har- 
ness for private use, canes, and leashes and 
collars for dogs; new passenger automobiles, 
pleasure boats, horse-drawn vehicles for pri- 
vate use, motorcycles, side cars, tandem bi- 
cycles; new bicycles priced at more than 2,500 
francs; fine horses, mules, ponies, and dogs; 
cemetery decorations (except when sold for 
the obsequies); nonrationed confectionery 
and chocolate, licorice ‘and marshmallow 
products, fruit pastes, candied fruits, ice 
cream and similar products sweetened or 
not (except all such products distributed 
free for charity). 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 3, 1943, for notice of the imposition of 
the “luxury” transaction tax.] 


Transit Mail from Switzerland Per- 
mitted.—Mail service from Switzerland 
passing through France en route to Spain 
and Portugal, as well as oversea coun- 
tries, has been reopened by the French 
postal administration, according to the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
March 9, 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Passengers Carried by Paris Railway 
(“Metro”).—In 1944 the Paris Metropoli- 
tan Railway carried 1,097,433,000 pas- 
sengers, compared with 1,320,429,000 in 
1943, the decline being due to the fact 
that the system was at a standstill during 
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the time consumed in liberating the 
French capital. The 1944 total, how- 
ever, represented an increase of 44 per- 
cent over 1938. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed to Ga- 
bon.—Effective at once, parcel-post serv- 
ice is resumed to Gabon, French Equa- 
torial Africa, by instruction published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of June 
5, 1945. 

Parcels will be subject to the same 
rates and conditions as were in effect 
prior to the suspension of the service to 
Gabon on November 26, 1940. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines: Price-Equalization Tar on 
Stocks of 1943 and Previous Crops in 
Tunisia.—A price equalization tax of 1.50 
franc per degree hectoliter has been fixed 
in Tunisia on stocks of red, rose, and 
white wines of the 1943 and previous 
crops, by orders of December 5 and 6, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of December 19. 

On wines muted with sulfur the tax 
was fixed at 1 franc per degree (Baumé) 
hectoliter for wines made from grapes 
of all kinds and at 1.50 franc per degree 
(Baumé) hectoliter for those made from 
white grapes. 


French West 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DuRING 1944 


The population of French West Africa 
did not suffer material hardships during 
1944, despite the dearth of supplies of all 
kinds throughout the colony and the 
practical absence of improvements or 
development. Existing installations for 
the most part were adequately main- 
tained. Output increased somewhat over 
1943, and supplies of imported goods were 
not quite so scarce as they were during 
the 2 preceding years. 

The transportation system, the service 
which was most adversely affected by the 
war, seemed to be at least partially re- 
covering. This was attributed in part to 
good local management and to the re- 
ceipt of vital supplies from the United 
States and Great Britain. 

There are indications that some de- 
velopment will take place in mining, 
lumbering, fishing, and agriculture, but 
there are few indications that the United 
States will be benefited except perhaps 
in an indirect way. The growth in eeo- 
nomic activity likely to take place in 
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French West Africa is limited by the lack 
of natural resources, both material and 
human. 

Since the beginning of 1943 French 
West Africa has had a strictly controlled 
economy. In November 1943 a joint 
British-American economic committee 
was set up in Dakar to program supplies 
for the Federation. Throughout 1944 the 
Government General submitted orders 
for goods under the program established 
by this committee, and with one excep- 
tion all goods were purchased on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis. With the 
arrival of the goods, the Comité de Com- 
merce Extérieur, an agency of the gov- 
ernment, acted as distributor. 

Because of the shortage of dollar ex- 
change available to the Federation in 
1944, most of the goods received were 
either on straight or cash reimbursable 
lend-lease. 

FORESTRY 


The principal forest resources of West 
Africa are located in the tropical rain- 
forest belt of the colony of Ivory Coast. 
For the Federation as a whole, the nor- 
mal sawing capacity of the lumber in- 
dustry is 70,000 cubic meters of logs an- 
nually. Owing to shipping shortages 
and the lack of new capital equipment, 
only 37,500 cubic meters were sawed dur- 
ing 1944, most of which was either used 
domestically or shipped to North Africa. 
This was, however, a considerable in- 
crease over the amount sawed in 1943 and 
was made possible by the arrival of 
United States equipment. 

During 1944 timber producers signed 
a contract with the French Supply Of- 
fice (Office Francais d’Approvisione- 
ment) for 60,000 cubic meters of logs 
to be supplied before the end of August 
1945, some of which was supplied out of 
stocks in the colony. The entire pro- 
duction of first-grade logs, after satis- 
fying the requirements of domestic saw- 
mills, was absorbed in fulfilling this con- 
tract. Indications at the present time 
are that all the lumber production of both 
French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa will be absorbed by recon- 
struction work in France and North 
Africa. 
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Owing to the shortage of coal, gasoline, 
and fuel oil, a considerable quantity of 
wood was used in the Federation during 
1944 for fuel for the railways and gaso- 
gene-equipped vehicles. 

A survey and classification of timber- 
lands was under way during 1944 in order 
to determine the extent of the colony’s 
resources. Substantial areas have al- 
ready been replanted. 

It is said that if modern equipment 
such as is used in the United States were 
employed in Ivory Coast, production 
could be increased to 1,500,000 cubic 
meters annually and costs reduced to 
$17 f. o. b. per cubic meter. Of the total 
output, 500,000 cubic meters would be 
suitable for export to the United States 
where costs are about $10.40 per cubic 
meter. Although the price differential 
would seem to constitute an obstacle to 
a substantial lumber trade with the 
United States, varieties are not strictly 
comparable. 

AGRICULTURE 


During 1944 agriculture in French 
West Africa operated under extremely 
difficult conditions, because of the short- 
age of supplies and equipment and un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

The accompanying table shows the tar- 
get tonnages for production and results, 
as well as the destinations and quanti- 
ties of exports of agricultural products: 




















® {In metric tons] 
Ex- 
pn ports ae : Total 
Products ton- to ee Stocks |) trans- 

nages — Allies action! 
Peanuts__-_--_-_-- 442, 000/239, 155)? 118, 354)? 127, 533/285, 042 
Peanut oil____-- FY... Ri ee 21, 067 
Palm kernels. 80,000} 5,979) 35,086) 27, 300) 68, 365 
Palm oils__._.._| 17,500) 1,395} 6,266) 6,300) 13,961 
tO Sa ee t OEE Nivnsess 1, 442 400} 1,842 
Sesame. .....-.-.- a Oe 854 50 904 
Castor beans...| 2, 700)_.._.-- 25 1,832) 1,857 
Cottonseed.....| 2, 200).___- al 975, 2,000} 2,975 
Rubber- - __---- 3, 000 30} 2,995 300} 3,325 
Coffee 32, 100; 1, 910)_.__-- | 21,7 23, 610 
CONG ic 38,000) 1, 995; 7, 899 7, 450} 17, 314 
Cotton, ginned_| 4, 400)_.-..__|.-.-..-- 3, 800} 3,800 
Gum arabic_...| 3, 200 Oia 5a. 2, 600} 2, 655 
Beeswax. . .---- 7; | Sema 48 160 208 
_  -SQERSSS 2, 000). ....-.- cnn 1, 323} 1,323 
Cow hides.....} 1,000 a at 350 610 
Shea nuts + WAS es 4, 208| 4, 208 
Shea butter....| 2,000 57) aids. k neh 1, 500} 1, 557 








1 As of October 1, 1944. 

2 Shelled peanuts were exported. The figures given 
are their equivalent tonnage in unshelled peanuts. 

* 126,000 tons were reserved for local pressing, which 
should amount to 32,500 tons of refined oil, out of which 
23,500 tons will be shipped to North Africa. 


Failure of the actual marketed pro- 
duction of cacao, coffee, and cotton to 
approach the respective target tonnages 
is attributed to destruction by insects 
and the fact that prices were not high 
enough to cover the high transport costs 
from remote regions and still leave a 
margin of profit. 

The target tonnage for the 1943-44 
peanut harvest, the leading crop and 
the principal factor in the export trade, 
was fixed at 400,000 metric tons, but only 
about 280,000 tons were marketed. This 
major deficiency in production reflects 
a break-down in the natives’ economy 
as well as adverse weather. The early 
part of the season was marked by a lack 
of rainfall; heavy late rains further dam- 
aged the crop. 
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The natives always have the choice of 
selling their peanut crop or consuming it 
themselves or of producing some more 
desirable food crop if the decision is 
made early enough in the season. Be- 
fore the war the per kilo price of rice, 
the natives’ chief food, was about twice 
that of peanuts. On this basis they were 
at least able to survive. The per kilo 
price of rice during 1944, however, 
ranged from six to nine times as high as 
the price paid for peanuts. Moreover, 
all the simple commodities normally pur- 
chased by the natives were extremely 
scarce. Thus, there was little incentive 
for the native to produce or sell. Efforts 
are being pressed to improve the situation 
for the coming season by means of more 
equitable prices, more adequate supplies, 
and better technical organization and 
practices in the producing areas. The 
target set for the 1945-46 harvest is 500,- 
000 tons of unshelled peanuts. 

Out of the 1943-44 agricultural harvest 
in French West Africa, all of the rubber, 
copra, and sesame production was sold 
to the Allies. Beginning May 1, 1944, 
Britain contracted to purchase 6,000 tons 
monthly of palm kernels and 12,500 tons 
of palm oil during the year. The con- 
tracts were Satisfactorily filled. Con- 
tracts signed by the French Supply Office 
call fay the delivery of substantial quan- 
tities of logs, coffee, sisal, hides, gum 
arabic, kapok, and other products from 
forthcoming production. . 

Though West Africa normally pro- 
duces very little rubber, approximately 
6,000 tons were produced in 1944, nearly 
all of which was wild rubber. The output 
depended largely on the supply of “‘in- 
centive goods” such as textiles, pots, and 
lanterns. The results are considered 
good and after September 1944 all rubber 
produced was shipped to the United 


States. 
MINING 


Except for the production of a certain 
amount of gold, mining has never been a 


‘ 
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very important activity in French West 
Africa. During 1944 gold mining was 
discouraged in order to free labor for 
more essential activities. Some gold, 
however, was produced. Diamond pro- 
duction, which had been allowed to fall to 
very low levels in order to prevent the 
Germans from obtaining a supply during 
the period when they were more or less 
in control, rose in 1943 to 35,000 karats 
and soared to 60,000 karats in 1944 under 
the impetus given by government en- 
couragement and a very attractive price. 
Prospecting during 1944 revealed a baux- 
ite deposit in French Guinea described as 
“practically inexhaustible.’ There was 
some production of zirconium and tita- 
nium before the war, but this has prac- 
tically come to a standstill. 


. 


INDUSTRY 


French West Africa has no manufac- 
turing industries of any importance, nor 
are any likely to develop for a long time. 
There are, however, certain domestic in- 
dustries processing agricultural products, 
such as those producing peanut oil, soap, 
bags, electric power, and shea butter. 
The activity of these industries was some- 
what curtailed during the year, owing 
to the lack of replacement parts, raw 
materials, and fuel. The output of pea- 
nut oil, in particular, was reduced be- 
cause of a lack of lime and soda for 
neutralizing the oil which had developed 
unusual acidity as a result of excessive 
late-season rains. 

Before May 1944 the electric company 
in Dakar was greatly handicapped by the 
lack of coal as available substitute fuels 
were found to be unsuitable. A shipment 
of Nigerian coal received in May eased 
the situation and permitted an increase in 
output. 

Repair shops were called on to manu- 
facture certain machine parts not readily 
available, and though they worked to 
capacity some repair work was not done. 
On the whole, however, industry in the 








New International Society for Studies in Extension Work 


Agricultural students from Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Jamaica, and Venezuela have organized an international association which 
will permit them to continue exchanging ideas, experiences, and results 
in extension work after they return home, through reports, personal letters, 


visits, and exchange publications. 








The president and secretary of the new organization, the International 
Society for Studies in Extension Work, are both from Colombia. 
Alvaro Chaparro, professor of agriculture, Cali, president; and Antonio 
Penate, extension agronomist, Ministry of Agriculture, Medellin. 

Organization of the society climaxed a year’s study of U. S. extension 
methods and farm practices by the 25 students under scholarships provided 
by the Department of State and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
training program is administered jointly by the Extension Service of the 
War Food Administration and the O.I. A. A. 

In commenting on the new organization, M. L. Wilson, Extension director, 
points out that “the students, in forming the international society, have 
taken a progressive step toward achieving one of the goals of the training 
program: the development or expansion of agricultural extension work in 
other countries as a means of improving production practices, and diet, 
health, and living standards in rural areas.” 

Other objectives of the organization outlined in the charter include estab- 
lishing contact with future extension workers of the various countries, keep- 
ing informed concerning the progress of the extension service in the United 
States and in other countries, and facilitating opportunities for contact 
between rural youth and rural men and women of the various countries. 


They are 


The 
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Federation was adequately maintained 
during the year, although supplies were 
short and no new industries were started. 


FISHING 


The waters off the coast of West Africa 
abound in fish of many varieties. Those 
having the greatest potential commercial 
value are Sharks, for fish-liver oil and 
for their skins; various food fish; and 
minnows and sardines for fresh oil and 
fish meal. 

The efforts of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
which was established in 1942, were in- 
strumental in raising the catch of shark 
from 460 tons in 1943 to approximately 
1,000 tons in 1944. Thirty tons of dried 
shark skins valued at $150,000 were pro- 
duced in addition to 148 tons of salted 
filets and 60 tons of liver (equivalent to 
22 tons of oil). It is expected that in 
1945 the catch will be about 2 200 tons 
and that with modern equipment the 
amount in the future can be raised to 
8,000 tons. 

The total catch of all fish other than 
shark was 60,000 tons, valued at $35,000, 
taken for the most part by natives using 
crude equipment. Out of the total, 8,000 
tons were used domestically as fresh fish 
42,000 tons were dried, and 5,000 tons 
were used by the canneries whose output 
was 1,000 tons of canned filet. This was 
a somewhat lower figure than normal 
because of the shortage of tin plate and 
other material. Fish canned in West 
Africa cannot meet OPA ceiling prices in 
the United States, and costs probably 
will continue to be too high although 
some West African officials are optimistic. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transport system of West Africa 
has continued to function despite ma- 
jor obstacles. Only 460 Europeans were 
employed by the railroads in 1944 as 
compared with 600 in 1942. Of the 
323 locomotives owned by the rail- 
ways 50 could not be repaired then, and 
of the remainder, an average of one- 
third, was out of use while being re- 
paired. The receipt of 14 powerful new 
American locomotives helped to amelio- 
rate the situation. The various railway 
lines in the Federation pooled their 
equipment and parts and made ex- 
changes, thus minimizing the strain on 
individual lines. Passenger-kilometers 
and ton-kilometers of freight carried 
during 1944 were respectively 8 and 20 
percent larger than in 1943. Receipts 
increased 35 percent but expenses in- 
creased 50 percent. Since repair work 
has been postponed whenever possible, 
a great deal of repair and replacement 
will be required in the postwar period. 

Motor transportation was also greatly 
handicapped during the year. Imports 
of motor vehicles have been greatly re- 
stricted in recent years which has neces- 
sitated keeping old trucks in use longer. 
Transport is coordinated by the Direc- 
torate of Transport (Direction des 
Transports), a government agency which 
has given priority to the transportation 
of war essential export products such 
as rubber, peanuts, and palm kernels. 

Most vehicles recently imported have 
been of United States manufacture and 
have been considered very satisfactory. 
Whether or not United States vehicles 
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will find a market in West Africa after 
the war will depend on the availability 
of dollar exchange. 


FINANCE 


Money for governmental expendi- 
tures in French West Africa comes from 
two sources, namely, local receipts and 
the central budget of France. With the 
exception of part of the expenses for pub- 
lic works, sufficient taxes were collected 
in the Federation to cover expenditures. 
Direct taxes were increased considerably 
during 1944. The colonial income tax 
was raised to 10 percent and the tax on 
industrial and commercial transactions 
was raised to 20 percent. The export 
duty on products of the Federation aver- 
aged about 10 percent ad valorem during 
the year. The import duty on general 
merchandise varied between 16 and 20 
percent at valorem, whereas the duty on 
luxury goods varied from 24 to 30 per- 
cent at valorem. Higher duties were 
charged on such merchandise as tobacco, 
cigarettes, and alcohol. 

There has been considerable inflation 
in West Africa as a consequence of the 
shortage of all commodities and the de- 
cline in the value of the franc. At pres- 
ent, the exchange value of the franc is 2 
cents. Prices rose sharply from 1942 to 
1944 but were fairly stable during the 
latter year. It is estimated that the cost 
of living has increased 300 percent over 
the level of 1939. Concurrently, the vol- 
ume of both currency and bank credit in 
circulation has increased to an even 
greater extent. 

Foreign exchange is strictly controlled 
by the Exchange Control Office (Office des 
Changes) of the French Ministry of Fi- 
nance in Paris. Under this arrange- 
ment the proceeds of French West Afri- 
can exports are not directly available for 
payment against imports. This ex- 
change control will be continued even 
after the announced resumption of pri- 
vate trade in most commodities is re- 
sumed with French West Africa on July 
1, 1945. 


(Based on report by Vice Consul Donald L. 
Woolf, Dakar.) 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sesame, Copra, Castor Beans, Gums, 
Soybeans: Export Standards Established 
in Ivory Coast.—Standards of quality, 
packing, and marking have been estab- 
lished in the Ivory Coast, French West 
Africa, for the exportation, circulation, 
purchase, and sale of sesame, copra, 
castor beans, gums and soybeans, by Or- 
ders Nos. 11, 12, 13, 19, and 20 A. E. of 
February 24, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of the Ivory Coast on No- 
vember 30, 1944, following approval by 
Order No. 2456 S. E. A. of the Governor 
General of French West Africa, dated 
August 29, 1944. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Origin: Modification of 
Requirement on Declaration of Items.— 
Fines will not be imposed for incorrect 
declarations on certificates of origin, 
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Zone, by the big plane. 


| the work stoppage. 
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Big Air-Express Shipment Proves “Lifesaver” to Vital 
Industry in Ecuador 


Rescuing an important mining region in Ecuador from economic collapse, 
a P-50 cargo plane recently landed at Guayaquil with the largest single com- 
mercial air-express shipment in recent years. This priority shipment, 
weighing 2,895 pounds and consisting of generator bobbins and repair parts, 
had been sent from the New York office of the South American Development 
Corporation and was transported the last leg from Balboa, Panama Canal 


Paralyzed since January 22 in consequence of a breakdown in the gen- 
erators of the electric plant at Galera, which produces 60 per cent of the 
energy consumed in this mining district, SADCO had been forced to dis- 
continue operations, and its 1,000 workers were jobless. Moreover, because 
the South American Development company, which operates gold, lead, and 
silver mines in Portovelo, Canton, and Zaruma, spends great sums weekly in 
the payment of wages and’in the purchase of materials for the interior of 
its mines, 40,000 people in this region were directly or indirectly affected by 


The air line, on learning of the arrival of this vital shipment at Balboa, 
immediately dispatched its cargo plane to carry the mining repair parts as 
fast as possible to Ecuador and SADCO to alleviate this critical situation. 
In so doing, not only did the air line break a record in transportation of 
cargo, but it also cooperated effectively in the reestablishment of normal 
operations in the essential mining industry so vital to Ecuador’s economy 
and so necessary to the Allied war effort. 











when such declaration does not consti- 
tute a fundamental difference which 
totally changes the name and nature 
of the merchandise, in accordance with 
Guatemalan Customhouse Circulars No. 
630 of December 18, 1944, and No. 634 
of April 27, 1945. Both circulars modify 
articles 230 and 238 of the Guatemalan 
Customs Code, by which fines were im- 
posed if the declaration of the items was 
incorrectly made. Circular No 634 cites 
an example for interpreting the ruling, 
stating that if an item is declared as “cot- 
ton textiles” but is actually “artificial 
silk textiles,” no fine will be imposed, 
since the name is similar although the 
nature of the material is different. But 
if an item is declared as “cotton textiles” 
and is in the category of “manufactured 
articles of wool,” the fine will be imposed. 

Coin-Operated Machines: Import Re- 
striction Lifted on Certain Types.— 
Automatic vending machines and auto- 
matic amusement machines operated by 
coins of the denominations of 0.01 and 
0.05 quetzal may be imported into Guate- 
mala under import tariff classification 
491-8-0-9, which provides for a duty of 
0.30 quetzal per gross kilogram, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Diario de 
Centro America of May 10, 1945. This 
classification includes automatic vending 
machines for merchandise, tickets, or 
stamps, and change-making machines. 

The present ruling in effect lifts the 
prohibition on the importation of coin- 
operated machines described above, 
which had previously been established 
under a decision of June 7, 1941, and it 
is understood that machines to be oper- 
ated as games of chance are still banned 
from importation. The ruling states that 
it will be necessary for any interested 
party to consult with the proper authori- 
ties for permission to exploit and use the 
automatic vending and amusement 
machines. 

Alligator Skins: Exportation Re- 
stricted.—Alligator skins that are less 





than 5 feet in length may not be ex- 
ported, according to a ruling of the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit, issued May 3, 1945, and 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of May 10, 1945. This ruling was 
given in answer to an inquiry of the Di- 
rector General of Customs regarding the 
application of the existing law restrict- 
ing the hunting of alligators and the 
exportation of alligator skins. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Registered Pharmaceutical Specialties: 
New Import Tariff Classifications Estab- 
lished.—The entire section of the Hon- 
duran Import Tariff dealing with regis- 
tered pharmaceutical specialties has been 
revised and new tariff classifications 
have been established to replace the old 
system, in accordance with Decree No. 85 
of March 14, 1945, published in La Gaceta 
of May 7, 1945. The decree became ef- 
fective 20 days after promulgation and 
abrogated all laws opposed to it. The old 
customs classifications from No. 3117 to 
No. 3476 are eliminated by the present 
decree, which establishes eight general 
categories, with duties in lempiras per 
gross kilograms, as follows (old duties 
are shown in parentheses) : 


No. 3117—First category: free (0.20), anti- 
amoebics and antidysenterics in general; 
anthelmintics; antimalarials; antisyphilitics; 
antiblennorrhagics; antiseptics for internal 
use not specified in other categories; biologi- 
cal products against snake poisoning. 

No. 3118—Second category: 0.20 (0.30), 
antihemorrhagics; antipneumonics; products 
for the treatment of enteric fevers; products 
for the treatment of streptostaphylococcic 
infections; serums and vaccines, not else- 
where specified. 

No. 3119—Third category: 0.60 (0.60), anti- 
rheumatics; local and general anaesthetics; 
antithermics; disinfectants and germicides, 
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Industrial Materials and Products: Their Role in Lend-Lease 


Industrial materials and products amounted to 20 percent of total lend- 
lease aid through March 31, 1945, says the recent Nineteenth Report on 
Lend-Lease Operations. Petroleum products accounted for an additional 
5 percent of total aid. - 

Industrial materials and products transferred to our Allies consist of two 
general types of products. The first includes equipment and supplies of a 
direct military nature furnished to Allied armed forces, such as radar and 
other communication equipment, engineer and chemical-warfare equipment, 
and materials for military bases. These make up 40 percent of the group 
total. The second type consists of raw materials and: equipment primarily 
for use in Allied war plants, such as metals, chemicals and machine tools 
and railroad equipment and farm machinery. 

Under lend-lease the products of American shops, factories, mines, and 
forests have found their way to the far corners of the earth, playing their 
part in the drive to victory. Plywood for the production of Mosquito bombers 
in England, machine tools for the war plants in.the Soviet Union, equipment 
for Australian canning factories for the production of food for Australian 
and American troops, cranes for rebuilding the wrecked dock facilities at 
French ports, precision tools for Chinese plants producing vitally needed 
weapons, road-building machinery for the forces pushing their way through 
Burma toward China, medicines for the mine workers in Surinam producing 
bauxite for American aluminum plants—these are but a few examples of the 
indispensable uses for which industrial products and materials have been 
lend-leased. 

Through lend-lease hundreds of kinds of American industrial products 
have been introduced to all parts of the world. When the war is over there 
will be, as a result of our war-supply program, a widespread foreign demand 
for many of these products, a demand which will help to increase our postwar 
export trade, with a consequent stimulating effect on industrial employment 
insthis country. 

The impact of lend-lease on our supplies of industrial products has been 
comparatively small. The percentage of our total supply of various products 
taken by lend-lease in 1944 was as follows: iron and steel, principally for 
munitions production, 4.6; copper and brass, for the manufacture of tools, 
planes, engines, and ammunition, 8.7; aluminum, for airplane construction, 
14.5; farm machinery, for increased food production, 3.7; abrasives for the 
war industries, 3.7; petroleum products, to fuel tanks and planes and trucks, 
9.3; industrial alcohol for explosives and synthetic rubber, 9.7; tires and 
tubes, 5.4; cotton piece goods, 1.8; nylons for parachutes and other essential 
military items, 8.3; lumber for ships, planes, packing of war weapons, and 
military construction, 2.5; pulp and paper for maps, containers, and other 





essential war uses, 0.8. 




















excluding gargles; products for the treatment 
of diabetes. 

No. 3120—Fourth category: 1 (1), products 
for the treatment of avitaminosis, not con- 
taining alcohol; unspecified opotherapeutic 
products not containing alcohol; unspecified 
products for the treatment of diseases of the 
respiratory system, excluding antitubercu- 
lars; cardiotonic preparations. 

No. 3121—Fifth category: 1.50 (1.50), anti- 
hemorrhoidals; embolics and emmenagogues; 
hepatics; renals and diuretics; ophthalmia- 
trics; products for the treatment of dietetic 
deficiencies, not containing alcohol and not 
included among vitamin products; prepara- 
tions for internal use in the treatment of 
skin diseases, not included in other cate- 
gories. 

No. 3122—Sixth category: 2 (2), anhidrotics 
and diaphoretics; antiphlogistics and resolu- 
tives; analgesics, sedatives, and hypnotics; 
respiratory antiseptics and other prepara- 
tions for local application; gargles; digestives; 
carminatives and antidyspeptics in general; 
laxatives, purgatives, cholagogues and prod- 
ucts for intestinal atony; products for ex- 
ternal treatment of skin diseases; unspecified 
stimulating tonics not containing alcohol. 

No. 3123—-Seventh category: 2 50 (varying), 
aphrodisiacs and anaphrodisiacs; products for 
the treatment of diseases or symptoms not 
elsewhere specified; tonics containing alcohol. 

Appendix—No. 3124: free (free), products 
for veterinary use and for destruction of 
pests, registered as specialties. 


[For announcement of decree authorizing 
the classification change, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 9, 1945.] 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


RESTORATION OF INDUSTRY AND ATTENDANT 
DIFFICULTIES 


Impediments to the development of in- 
dustrial rehabilitation in Italy and to the 
progress made in overcoming obstacles 
have occurred, state recent press items. 

The heavily bomb-damaged Giannelli 
aluminumware plant in Rome was em- 
ploying about 30 percent of its prewar 
personnel and using approximately 30 
tons of aluminum monthly in producing 
kitchen utensils, including bright-colored 
ware, by its special aluminum-coloring 
process. 

The Fiat automobile factories in the 
north were ready to resume production 
as soon as a steady supply of tires and 
other essential materials could be ob- 
tained. 

A Frascati brickworks is making new 
bricks, called Aosa, out of old ones and 
other refractory materials found in old 


Roman ruins in the locality. The proc- - 


ess, which consists in grinding, screening, 
binding, pressing, and baking the old 
bricks has proved so satisfactory that 
plans have been made for its application 
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to similar material from war-destroyed 
buildings. 

The 12 electric-bulb factories of the 
prewar period were in northern Italy. 
However, a plant known as Compagnia 
Industriale di Lampade Elettriche “Erg” 
began operations recently in Rome and 
plans to turn out 10,000 bulbs daily, em- 
ploying 150 persons. Italy needs about 
60,000,000 bulbs. 

The Societa Anonima Vetrerie Riunite 
Bordoni Angelo e San Paolo, at Rome, 
specializing in the mechanical production 
of vials and bottles for pharmaceuticals 
and perfumes as well as of various forms 
of liquor, wine, and soda bottles, has 
been reopened. 

Paper production in liberated Italy is 
hampered by lack of electric power and 
fuel and cessation of the production and 
importation of cellulose. Paper mflls are 
dependent on the distribution of waste 
paper and rags by the Ente Nazionale 
della Cellulosa. The producers regret 
that they must pay about $40 for 2.2 
pounds of wool-felt filters, seeing that 
the official price of wool at their govern- 
ment pools is only $1 per 2.2 pounds. 

The production of urgently needed 
plastic articles is at a standstill, owing to 
the lack of formaldehyde, phenols, resins, 
and similar products. 

The Azienda Nazionale Idrogenazione 
Combustibili petroleum refinery at Bari 
is being restored to activity, but this 
company’s Leghorn refinery, as well as 
the Socony Vacuum plant at Naples, has 
been too heavily damaged. The north- 
ern Italy refineries (at La Spezia, Fiume, 
Trieste) and the large Agip at Porto 
Marghera are reported severely dam- 
aged. There is a small refinery in Rome 
(Societa Petrolio) , capable of refining 100 
tons of crude oil daily. The Italian pe- 
troleum industry depends on imports for 
adequate supplies of crude oil. 

During the 10-month period between 
the liberation of Naples and that of 
Lucca, the Allies cooperated in restoring 
to operation two large cotton firms, the 
Cotoniere Meridionali (Naples) and the 
Cucirini Cantoni Coats (Lucca), as well 
as other smaller establishments. Three 
of the Cotoniere’s mills: have been put 
back into operation, the other three hay- 
ing been too severely damaged. In March 
the three operating Cofoniere mills pro- 
duced 275,575 pounds of thread, 909,923 
yards of cloth, 227,472 yards of print, 
152,000 yards of colored cloth, and 300,743 
yards of bleached cloth. About 1,400 
people are employed. Cucirini Cantoni 
was about 70 percent destroyed by the 
Germans, but having been quickly re- 
paired, it employs about 1,200, and since 
March 1, 1945, when it was allocated 
300 kilowatt-hours of electric power 
daily, has been producing about 1,764 
pounds of thread per day. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


LAW REGULATING THE PRACTICE OF PRO- 
FESSIONS: ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGNERS 
RESTRICTED 


The practice of professions in the 
Federal District and the Federal Terri- 
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tories of the Republic of Mexico became 
subject on May 27, 1945, to a regulatory 
law passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President in December 1944, and 
published in the Diario Oficial on May 
26, 1945. Professions requiring a degree 
for their practice are the following: 
actuary, architect, bacteriologist, biolo- 
gist, dental surgeon, accountant, broker, 
nurse, maternity nurse, engineer, attor- 
ney-at-law, graduate economist, mari- 
ner, medical doctor, veterinary doctor, 
metallurgist, notary, aviation pilot, pro- 
fessor of pre-school, primary, and 
secondary education, chemist, and social 
worker. Regulations for the exercise 
of these professions will be issued by 
the General Administration of Profes- 
sions (Direccién General de Profesiones) , 
to be set up under the Ministry of Public 
Education. In order to practice in the 
Federal District and Territories, profes- 
sionals will have (1) to be Mexican by 
birth or by naturalization and to be in 
full enjoyment and exercise of civil 
rights; (2) to possess a degree legally 
granted and duly registered, and (3) to 
obtain from the General Administra- 
tion of Professions a license to practice. 

Foreigners are not permitted to prac- 
tice in the Federal District and Terri- 
tories any of the professions encom- 
passed in this law. However, the General 
Administration of Professions can grant 
temporary permission to practice, to for- 
eign professionals resident in the Federal 
District and Territories who prove that 
they have been victims of political perse- 
cution in their country. Another modi- 
fication of the restriction against for- 
eigners is that those who have practiced 
in the country for the past 5 years and 
have registered their degrees before a 
competent authority can practice in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law. 

It is further provided that foreigners 
and Mexicans by naturalization who pos- 
sess a degree in any of the professions 
covered by this law can only— 

(1) Be professors in specialties which 
are not yet taught or in which they show 
undeniable and marked competence in 
the opinion of the General Administra- 
tion of Professions; 

(2) Be consultants or instructors en- 
gaged in the establishment, organization, 
or installation of institutions of civil or 
military instruction, and laboratories or 
institutes of essentially scientific char- 
acter, and 

(2) Be technical directors in the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the 
country within the limitations estab- 
lished by the Federal Labor Law and 
other relative laws. 

The pursuit of the activities thus 
limitedly granted to foreigners and to 
naturalized Mexicans shall be in every 
case of a temporary character and shall 
be subject to the conditions which may 
be imposed by the Federal Executive. 

The Ministry of Interior shall author- 
ize the entry of foreign professionals into 
the national territory in obedience to the 
foregoing provisions. 

The law also provides that students of 
the professions and physically fit pro- 
fessionals not over 60 years of age are 
obliged to furnish social service, defined 
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as work of a temporary character and 
for reward which is carried out and fur- 
nished in the interest of society and of 
the State. 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Joint Control of Lumber Exports by 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture.— 
The decree of February 19, 1944, which 
transferred the control of Mexican ex- 
ports of all types of woods from the Min- 
istry of National Economy to the Ministry 
of Finance, nas been modified to provide 
previous consultation with the Ministry 
of Agriculture regarding the exportation 
of lumber, according to a Mexican Presi- 
dential decree published May 23, 1945. 
In the future all lumber exported from 
Mexico will be made in accordance with 
a general plan of exportation which the 
Ministry of Agriculture will draw up each 
year, and which will provide that lumber 
from the northern-frontier States shall 
be given preference in exportation, pro- 
vided always that the needs of domestic 
consumption have been supplied. 

Certain Tobacco Products Placed Un- 
der Export Control.—The following to- 
bacco products (export tariff item num- 
bers in parentheses) have been added to 
the list of products subject to export con- 
trol during the emergency by the Minis- 
try of Finance, according to a Mexican 
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Presidential decree published and effec- 
tive May 15, 1945; Leaf tobacco, wrap- 
pers (23-23) ; leaf tobacco, fillers (23-24) ; 
tobacco, shredded (65-10); and tobacco 
elaborated in forms not specified (65-19) . 

Subsidies Authorized for Certain Ex- 
porters and Importers of Specified Prod- 
ucts.—Various producers, exporters, and 
importers in Mexico will be paid subsidies 
during the fiscal period ending December 
31, 1945, by the Ministry of Finance, un- 
der authorization granted by an Execu- 
tive resolution published May 9, 1945. 
The organizations or individuals to be 
subsidized, together with the subsidies 
granted, are as follows: 

Association of Vegetable Growers of 
the Region Agricola del Yaqui, Ciudad 
Obregon, Sonora: subsidy equivalent to 
25 percent of the 12 percent ad valorem 
tax on tomatoes exported. 

Confederation of the Agricultural As- 
sociations of the State of Sinaloa and of 
the Association of the Rio Mayo Vege- 
table Producers: subsidy equivalent to 25 
percent of the 12 percent ad valorem tax 
on tomatoes, green peppers, fresh peas, 
and eggplants exported. 

Distribuidora de Cacao, S. de R. L.: 
subsidy of 1.9715 peso for each gross kilo- 
gram of cacao imported will be granted, 
on condition the beneficiary complies 
with the requirements established in the 
company’s constitution, which were ap- 











Fourteen Chinese Railroad Experts in United States To Study 








American Methods, for War and Postwar Needs 


A delegation of 14 Chinese railway engineers and administrative officials 
of the Chinese Ministry of Communications is touring railroad centers of 
the United States to study American methods of railroading which they can 
apply to China’s immediate wartime transportation problems as well as to 
its postwar reconstruction program, says a statement just issued by the 
Chinese News Service. Under the joint auspices of the Chinese and Ameri- 
can Governments, this group of keymen in China’s railroad system are 
conferring with American railroad top executives. 

Their visit to the United States has come at a period when railroad building 
in China is virtually at a standstill, their spokesman, Mr. E. S. Mao, graduate 
of Purdue University and Superintendent of the Liukiang Locomotive and 
Car Works, explained in a recent interview. It must await the regaining of 
new territory and the arrival of new building materials, he said. 

“We are on Call to return to China at any moment,” said Mr. Mao. “As 
soon as territory is won back, the building of railroads will be of primary 
importance. We want to be prepared to start building immediately, and to 
have our plans ready for the postwar railroad reconstruction as well. That 
is the main object of our visit here.” 

Mr. Mao explained that before the war China had approximately 13,000 
miles of railroad. China plans, however, to have 20,000 miles of railroad 
built within 10 years after the war is won, Mr. Mao said. The country’s goal 
is a railroad system with 100,000 miles of rails, but as yet.it has set no time 
limit for reaching this ultimate goal. 

To build the first 20,000 miles China will need American equipment. “Of 
course we are not the only country that will look to America for delivery of 
railroad materials,” Mr. Mao explained. Although the group has not yet 
made any formal recommendations to the Chinese Government, one of the 
suggestions already made informally to American railroad officials (says the 
Chinese News Service) is that China might make use of surplus supplies 
when American railroads wish to put in new models. 

“We don’t want scrap, of course,” Mr. Mao said, “but we can use old 
equipment that is still good and will run.” 

He expects that China’s railroad standards will be geared iargely to 
America’s when the war is over, so that American equipment can be used 
throughout the country. Before the war, he explained, China had equipment 
from England, France, Belgium, Germany, and the United: States—which 
made the interchange of parts difficult and at times impossible. A uniform 
standard will make equipping railroads in China far more efficient, he thinks. 
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proved by the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy on October 19, 1937. 

Constitutional Government of the 
State of Campeche: subsidy of 0.20 peso 
for each kilogram of_chicle exported, in 
accordance with the agreement of Janu- 
ary 23, 1942, entered into by the Ministry 
of Finance and the State Government of 
Campeche. 

Industria Nacional de Alambro de Puas 
y Similares, S. de R. L.: subsidy of 0.17 
peso per net kilogram on an annual im- 
portation of 4,800,000 kilograms of gal- 
vanized wire, Nos. 12 to 16, customs tariff 
item 3-53-09. 

La Forestal, F. C. L.: subsidy of 26.50 
pesos for each 100 kilograms of ixtle de 
lechuguilla exported, provided the ex- 
ports are effected in accordance with 
regulations set forth in the Executive 
decree published June 17, 1941. 

Petroleos Mexicanos: subsidy equiva- 
lent to the amount of import duty on all 
high-octane gasoline, aviation gas, and 
lubricants imported to supply civilian 
needs. 

Productora e Importadora de Papel, 
S. A.: subsidy equivalent to the amount 
of import duty on all newsprint imported 
under customs tariff items 7-51-20 and 
7-51-21, authorized by the Ministry of 
National Economy in Resolution No. 654, 
dated San Luis Potosi, June 6, 1938. 

Protectores y Exportadores de Cafe: 
subsidy granted according to Regula- 
tions for the Concession of Authoriza- 
tions and Subsidies to the Exportation of 
Coffee, issued by the President on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1941. 

Productores y Exportadores de Raiz de 
Zacaton: subsidy equivalent to the ex- 
port duty, less 0.01 peso per kilogram of 
zacaton root exported, is to be granted, 
the Ministry of National Economy being 
authorized to established the require- 
ments under which producers and ex- 
porters may benefit by this subsidy. 

Sociedades Locales de Crédito Ejidal 
en Valles, S. L. P.: Ciudad Victoria, Llera, 
El Mante, Gonzalez Rangel y Esteres, 
State of Tamaulipas; subsidy equivalent 
to 25 percent of the 12 percent ad va- 
lorem tax on tomatoes exported. 

Unidén Nacional de Asociaciones de 
Productores y Exportadores de Garbanzo, 
S. de R. L.; subsidy equivalent to the 
export tax on garbanzos, according to the 
following export tariff items, less 
amounts indicated in parentheses: frac- 
tion 21-11, 100 gross kilograms (1.06 
pesos); fraction 21-12, 100 gross kilo- 
grams (1.16 pesos); fraction 21-13, 100 
gross kilograms (2.06 pesos). 

Union Nacional de Industriales de la 
Plata, S. de R. L.: subsidy of 78 pesos 
per net kilogram on manufactured silver 
articles exported, customs tariff items 91-— 
13 to 91-18 of the export tariff, to be 
granted as long as this Union complies 
with the requirements established in its 
constitution, which were approved by the 
Ministry of National Economy. Regula- 
tions governing payment of the subsidy 
will be drawn up by the Ministry of 
Pinance. . 

Union Nacional de Productores de Aceit 
de Limon, S. de R. L.; subsidy equivalent 
to the export duty on each gross kilo- 
gram of essential oil of limes exported. 
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Miscellaneous’ industries: subsidies 
equivalent to the export tax on can- 
delilla wax exported by the following 
companies through the Banco Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior, S. A., according 
to the commission merchants’ contract 
entered into by these companies and the 
bank on October 22, 1942: Cera de Can- 
delilla, S. de R. L., Saltillo, Coahuila; 
Productores de Cera de Candelilla de 
Coahuila, S. de R. L., Saltillo, Coahuila; 
Candelilleros de Chihuahua, S. de R. L., 
Unioén de Productores de Cera de Can- 
delilla del Estado de Durango, S. de R. L., 
Gomez Palacio, Durango; Union Fron- 
teriza de Productores de Cera de Can- 
delilla, S. de R. L., Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon: Sociedad Cooperativa de Venta en 
Comun de Cera de Candelilla “La 
Alianza,” S. C. de L., Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon; Asociaci6n de Candelilleros de 
Tehuacan, S. de R. L., Tehuacan, Puebla. 

All exporters of chicle who adjust their 
sales operations to the standards estab- 
lished by the Ministry of National] Econ- 
omy, and follow the procedure suggested 
by the Ministry of Finance for the pay- 
ment of the subsidy, will be granted a 
subsidy of 0.865 peso for each gross kilo- 
gram of chicle exported by them. 


Newfoundland 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance Again Shows 
Surplus.—Government finance in New- 
foundland showed a surplus of revenue 
over expenditures in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1945, for the fourth successive 
year. Total ordinary revenue reached 
the record breaking figure of $33,310,014. 
Both customs and direct-tax receipts 
for the year broke previous records and 
far exceeded budget estimates. Expen- 
ditures of $26,318,247 also broke previous 
records and exceeded budget estimates, 
but the surplus for 1944—45 stood at ap- 
proximately $7,000,000, bringing the ac- 
cumulated net surplus since 1940 to 
$22,676,000. 

High revenue figures reflect the pros- 
perity which war conditions have 
brought to Newfoundland. Income and 
excess profits taxes (direct taxes) ac- 
counted for about 30 percent of the na- 
tional income and customs receipts for 
about 54 percent in the year 1944-45. 
This compares with approximately 27 
percent and 52 percent in 1943-44. In 
prewar years, from 75 to 80 percent of 
the total revenue was derived from the 
customs tariff. The continuing rise in 
the importance of direct taxes as a 
source of revenue after the tapering off 
of base construction indicates the pros- 
perous condition of the country’s 
forestry and fishery industries, which 
have experienced a continuous demand 
for their products at high prices. Cus- 
toms revenue has risen primarily because 
the flow of goods from the United States 
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and Canada has been speeded up by the 
ironing out of export restrictions, and 
because of increased purchasing power 
due to full employment and high profits, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reductions Announced 
on Specified Machinery and Other Ma- 
terials.—Substantial reductions in the 
rates of duty on imports of machinery 
and spare parts and certain heavy mate- 
rials used in construction and by domes- 
tic industries were announced in New- 
foundland by the Commissioner for 
Finance in his budget speech delivered 
on April 27. In addition, for the bene- 
fit of consumers throughout Newfound- 
land, the duties have been lowered on 
several miscellaneous items, including 
manufactures of metal, oil lamps and 
oil stoves, and furniture. These changes 
became effective April 28, 1945. 

The duties on numerous iron and 
steel products such as bars, strips, sheets, 
railway switches, frogs, wheels and axles, 
and structural work were reduced to 20 
percent ad valorem from rates as high as 
50 percent. The duty on iron or steel 
bridges, formerly 20 percent, is now 10 
percent ad valorem. 

Another significant tariff change, de- 
signed to help the island’s industries, 
reduces the duty from 45 percent to 20 
percent on hand and power machinery 
and parts, such as drilling machines; 
fan blowers; portable forges; pumps; 
lathes; saw machines; and dating, rul- 
ing, paging, and perforating machines. 

Newfoundland’s fishing industry will 
be aided considerably by varying reduc- 
tions of import duties granted on such 
articles as boiler and ship plates, 
anchors, grapnels and coil chains, com- 
passes, sextants, barometers, chronom- 
eters, binoculars, and fog horns, as well 
as on wireless apparatus and equipment 
for use on ships. 

As a stimulus to the postwar construc- 
tion of roads, buildings and harbors, the 
duty on imports of concrete mixers, rock 
crushers, cranes, and derricks, as well as 
on wood-working and sawmill machin- 
ery, is now 20 percent compared with the 
former rate of 30 percent. A much more 
drastic tariff reduction was granted to 
help the railroad industry with the duty 
on such items as rolling stock, locomo- 
tives, and cars being reduced from 50 
percent to 10 percent. 

The tariff on electric motors and gene- 
rators and other electrical equipment 
was reduced from 40 percent to 20 per- 
cent. Manufactures of aluminum, tin, 
or other metals, not elsewhere specified 
in the customs tariff, may now enter ata 
duty of 50 percent ad valorem compared 
with the former rate of 60 percent. 

The foregoing reductions were made 
in the intermediate tariff which applies 
primarily to imports from the United 
States, Canada, and all other countries 
except the United Kingdom. Similar 
reductions were made in the preferential 
tariff which applies only to the United 
Kingdom. 

{The removal of the war revenue tax of 
7144 percent on extensive list of commodities, 
also announced at the same time by the 


Commissioner for Finance, was reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 9, 1945.| 
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Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED FOR DISPOSAL OF 
SurPLus Goops 


The Northern Rhodesia Supply Board 
has appointed a four-man committee 
headed by the Economic Secretary for 
the purpose of disposing of such goods 
as may be purchased by the Board, ac- 
cording to a recent government gazette. 

The committee has the following 
powers: (1) To determine the price of 
goods to be offered for sale, (2) to de- 
termine the quantity of goods which may 
be offered to any purchaser at any par- 
ticular time, (3) to refuse to sell to any 
particular person or on any special terms, 
(4) to enter into written contracts for the 
disposal of goods, and (5) to vary or 
rescind any contract made by the Com- 
mittee. 

Appeals from the committee’s decisions 
may be addressed to the Supply Board 
upon due notification. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS COPPER UNDER 
REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


The British Government has agreed 
to supply 170,000 tons of copper from 
Northern Rhodesia to the United States 
under reverse lend-lease, according to a 
British press release of May 10. Ship- 
ments totaling 30,000 tons were made in 
the first quarter of 1945, 42,000 tons are 
to be delivered by June 30, and the re- 
maining tonnage is to be shipped before 
the end of the year. 


FisH FARMING PROMISING NEW INDUSTRY 


Experimental fish farming is being 
conducted with promising results at 
Chilanga, near Lusaka, in Northern 
Rhodesia, according to the foreign press. 
A dam covering 7 acres and supple- 
mented by five small experimental pools 
is said to have been stocked with young 
bluegill sunfish and other species. A 
yield of 500 to 750 pounds per acre is the 
forecase for one pool of bluegill com- 
pared with the usual yield of only 30 
pounds from wild water acreage. 

Seventeen dams in the farming belt 
were supplied with fish in 1943. 

Malaria- and Bilharzia-control work 
is also being coordinated with the fish 
farming. 

The successful establishment of fish 
farming would be of great value to both 
Europeans and Africans unable to use 
the natural fisheries. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Import Duties Suspended for 
Indefinite Period —The payment of im- 
port duties, additional surtaxes, and 
consular fees on cement were suspended 
for an indefinite period while domestic 
production is considered insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, according to a Pe- 
ruvian decree of February 23, 1945. The 
exemption from import duties and other 
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surcharges and consular fees does not 
apply to the 1 percent “pro-unemploy- 
ment” tax or to Callao port terminal 
charges. The government reserved the 
right to reestablish these duties and 
taxes, even during the period of scarcity, 
if such action would appear to be in 
the national economic interest. 

[For authorization to suspend these 
duties and fees on cement, see article pub- 


lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 21, 1945.] 


Beer: Additional Tax Imposed.—The 
Peruvian Congress has imposed an addi- 
tional tax on beer, imported and do- 
mestic, of 1 centavo per liter, according 
to Law No. 10123. Although no effective 
date was stated, it is understood that 
collection of the tax began about the 
second week in January 1945. 


Switzerland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibitions Lifted on Certain 
War Articles——Effective May 18, 1945, 
airplanes and spare parts, ball and roller 
bearings and spare parts, telephone and 
telegraph apparatus and spare parts, and 
radiophonic apparatus and spare parts 
have been removed from the list con- 
tained in the decree of September 29, 
1944, which prohibited the exportation 
of certain articles of war from Switzer- 
land to belligerents, by an order of the 
Swiss Federal Council of May 11, 1945, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of May 18. These articles 
still remain subject to export permits. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
3, 1945, for order of September 29, 1944.] 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DurRING 1944 


Economic conditions in Syria and Leb- 
anon during 1944 continued to be dom- 
inated, as in 1943, by inflationary tenden- 
cies. Despite official control measures, 
prices advanced to record levels. Busi- 
ness activity was hampered somewhat 
by the preoccupation of the two govern- 
ments with the task of setting up admin- 
istrative machinery to take over the var- 
ious economic services previously oper- 
ated by the French authorities. Cereal 
crops were less satisfactory. Industrial 
output remained at a relatively high level, 
despite shortages of certain imported raw 
materials. Note circulation reached a 
new peak, and budget estimates were 
larger. Gold sales were suspended, with 
only slight effect on prices. Foreign ex- 
change continued under strict control. 
Public-works projects were approved to 
relieve unemployment. Foreign-trade 
operations remained limited in scope. 
Foreign-company regulations in Lebanon 
were amended. 


PrRIcES ADVANCE 


During 1944 prices continued to rise to 
record levels, the advances being only 
temporarily halted from time to time by 
outside influences and domestic official 
control measures. At the close of the 
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year the cost-of-living index stood at 594 
(ast 6 months of 1939 equals 100) as 
compared with a low of 523 in January 
and a high in 1943 of 500 in December 
and a low of 379 in January. Early in 
the year upward revisions in rent sched- 
ules, varying from 10 to 40 percent above 
the 1943 levels, were approved on Febru- 
ary 28, 1944, in the Lebanon, and in Syria 
increases ranging from 10 to 100 percent 
were authorized on December 27, 1943. 
Wage increases were also granted in the 
Lebanon to meet the steady rise in living 
costs. 

To strengthen official controls, a plan 
was adopted by the Governments of Syria 
and Lebanon in the latter part of 1944 to 
control the price as well as distribution 
of textiles, a major item in the composite 
cost-of-living price index. The plan pro- 
vided for monthly allotments for the 
two States from domestic spinners; Leb- 
anon was free to dispose of the remain- 
der in excess of this quantity. The pri- 
mary purpose was to check black-market 
operations by selling the woven materials 
at a reasonable price. Up to the close 
of the year, 2 months after the applica- 
tion of this control, the plan had ap- 
parently’ been only partly effective, as 
additional price advances were reported. 


ViTaL Economic SERvIcES TAKEN Over FROM 
FRENCH 


Favorable progress was made during 
1944 by the respective Syrian and Leba- 
nese Governments in setting up admin- 
istrative machinery to take over the 
various economic services previously 
handled by the French authorities. Ter- 
mination of French control over these 
services, which include the customs de- 
partment, port authority, motor trans- 
port, public security, radio, posts and 
telegraphs, control over concessionaires 
and foreign educational institutions, was 
hastened by political developments in 
November 1943. 

The apparent unpreparedness of the 
respective States, attributed to limited 
number of trained personnel, to take over 
these functions had an adverse effect, at 
least temporarily, on general business 
activity. Delays were inevitable in cer- 
tain domestic- and foreign-trade opera- 
tions until adequate mechanism was es- 
tablished to administer these vital serv- 
ices. These functions were formerly 
handled in a separate account known as 
the common interests budget. In 1943 
this budget amounted to 11,078,700 Syr- 
ian-Lebanese pounds as compared with 
8,573,000 in 1942, the bulk of which came 
from customs receipts. 

Negotiations were also under way be- 
tween the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments for close collaboration in the eco- 
nomic field, including procurement of 
supplies, distribution, and price control, 
as these two States had previously oper- 
ated as one economic unit. 


Crops SMALLER; LIVESTOCK CONDITION 
FAVORABLE 


Because of adverse weather in the 
early part of the year, the yields of ce- 
reals during 1944 were estimated to have 
been smaller than in 1943. The outlook 
for 1945, however, is better, as winter 
sowings were completed under more 
favorable conditions. Reflecting the 
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smaller crops, collections in 1944 under 
the cereal-purchase program were run- 
ning below the 1943 level, when the total 
reached 420,000 metric tons, or about 
84,000 tons more than the target figure. 
The amounts of some of the principal 
crops in 1943, which was a very good 
year, were as follows, in metric tons 
(1942 data in parentheses): Wheat, 
583,300 (507,384); barley, 276,300 (248,- 
904); Indian millet, 80,000 (89,164); to- 
matoes, 89,000 (91,150); onions, 45,000 
(40,700) ; cabbage, 9,200 (10,300); cauli- 
flower, 8,700 (8,500); potatoes, 30,000 
(71,000). Syria and Lebanon normally 
have a surplus of cereals for exports, and 
only during years of short crops are im- 
ports necessary. Since the beginning of 
the war certain quantities of cereals have 
been imported in order to supply the ex- 
tra demand occasioned by presence of 
Allied armed forces. Average yields for 
some of the other crops produced in this 
area are as follows, in metric tons: Oats, 
10,000; rice, 5,000; lentils, 35,000; chick- 
peas, 18,000; beans, 11,000 sesame, 4,500; 
olive oil, 15,000; grapes, 200,000; citrus 
fruits, 50,000; apricots, 30,000; bananas, 
10,000; watermelons, 200,000; apples, 
3,500; cotton, 3,000; hemp, 4,500; and to- 
bacco, 4,500. 

The general condition of livestock was 
reported as satisfactory. Sheep raising 
is very important in Syria and Lebanon 
and provides a considerable volume of 
wool and skins for export. Normally, 
imports of sheep average about 200,000 
head annually (in 1943 they totaled 
373,845 against 185,917 in 1942), and ex- 
ports 50,000, and the trade in goats ap- 
proximates 22,000 and 10,000, respec- 
tively. The wool clip ranges between 
20,000 and 25,000 bales (110 kilograms 
each) a year and figures prominently in 
export trade. There are also a large 
number of camels in these States, but 
comparatively few cattle, because of the 
inferior pasture. Imports of oxen and 
cows average about 5,000 annually. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Industrial output during 1944 remained 
at a high level. Capacity operations in 
certain branches were made possible 
through the use of substitute domestic 
materials, as in the case of shoes and 
matches, whereas production in such 
lines as wood furniture was restricted by 
shortages of imported materials. The 
principal domestic manufactures include 
textiles, cement, macaroni, biscuits, 
soap, matches, beverages, and brushes. 

Most of the local plants cater chiefly 
to domestic needs, although substantial 
quantities of certain products (cement 
and textiles) are normally exported, 
chiefly to Palestine. Since the war, do- 
mestic demand has been expanded by a 
shortage of imported commodities and 
needs of the Allied forces stationed in 
this area. 


PuBLIC WorKs APPROVED 
The Syrian Council of Ministers au- 


thorized appropriations totaling 1,000,- - 


000 Syrian pounds for carrying on irri- 
gation work in Hauran, Homs-Hama and 
Djezireh, which has been in progress for 
many years, and the Lebanese Govern- 
ment allotted 1,900,000 Lebanese pounds 
for completion of the Kasmiah irriga- 
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tion works. Public works are expected to 
play a leading role in relieving unem- 
ployment, which has become a problem 
of increasing official concern, especially 
since the suspension of Allied military 
construction projects in the middle of 
1943. 


LACK OF EQUIPMENT HAMPERS MOTOR 
TRANSPORT 


Motor traffic, which constitutes a 
major form of transport in this area, 
continued to be restricted by inadequate 
equipment. 

Up to the close of the year the Tripoli- 
Haifa Railway, which was completed by 
Allied military engineers in 1942, was still 
reserved for military traffic. It remained 
under exclusive control of the British 
authorities, although the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to operate 
the railroad in the future. 


NOTE CIRCULATION AT REcoRD LEVEL 


Note circulation increased steadily 
during 1944, reaching a new high level 
of 340,250,000 Syrian-Lebanese pounds 
at the close of the year. This compares 
with a peak for 1943 of 289,000,000 in 
October and 272,500,000 at the end of 
December. Cereal purchases by the 
Office of Bread Cereals as well as specu- 
lative activity were considered chiefly 
responsible for the increase. 


GoLp Prices LOWER 


Gold prices during 1944 were generally 
lower than in 1943, although the trend 
was upward in the closing months of the 
year, with the gold sovereign quoted at 
46 Syrian-Lebanese pounds on December 
30, 1944. The gold sovereign averaged 
45.285 pounds during the first quarter; 
43.86 in the second; 43.75 in the third; 
and 44.41 in the fourth quarter of 1944. 
The sale of gold in Syria and Lebanon 
was adopted in August 1943 as an anti- 
inflationary measure and was suspended 
in June 1944. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL AND IMPORT 
LICENSES 


Official control over foreign exchange 
continued in effect during 1944. It op- 
erates in conjunction with the import 
licensing system. Under this system all 
commercial imports into Syria and Leb- 
anon, involving the payment of foreign 
exchange, require import licenses. No 
import licenses are necessary for parcel- 
post packages containing samples and 
gifts or when no payment in foreign ex- 
change isinvolved. Asin 1943, a scarcity 
of dollars generally prevailed during 
1944, whereas the supply of other cur- 
rencies, including sterling, was much 
more adequate. The average exchange 
rate of the Syrian-Lebanese pound has 
been fairly steady at $0.46. 

Effective September 1944 the Ex- 
change Office’s commission on foreign- 
exchange transactions of a noncommer- 
cial nature was raised to 0.5 percent. For 
all other exchange operations the pre- 
vious rate of 0.2 percent remains un- 
changed. 


SYRIAN BupGer LarRGER; LEBANON ADOPTS 
INCOME TAX 
The Syrian budget for 1945, as passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies in January 
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1945, totals 103,000,000 Syrian pounds 
as contrasted to 49,895,000 for 1944 (Syr- 
ian pound equals $0.46). The increases 
are designated chiefly for national de- 
fense (15,124,500 pounds against 85,296 
in 1944); Ministry of Supply (13,182,- 
200 against 24,508); public works (15,- 
552,018 against 5,591,604); and gen- 
darmerie (12,462,728 against 6,955,- 
509). The larger allotment for the Min- 
istry of Supply is intended to cover the 
cost of continuing the “cheap bread” 
policy in effect during the 2 preceding 
years. The increased estimates, which 
also provide for the creation of a new 
national army, are expected to be cov- 
ered by additional income from direct 
taxes (21,965,000 pounds against 14,130,- 
000), indirect taxes (29,520,000 against 
24,852,000), and new yields of 14,500,- 
000 pounds from receipts of the Ministry 
of Supply, and 15,200,000 from national 
defense taxes. 

Among other changes, the new budget 
authorizes an increase of 50 percent in 
the existing sugar tax, and a tax of 5 
Syrian pounds per head on all male resi- 
dent Syrians between the ages of 20 and 
40, as well as certain revisions in the in- 
come tax. The income tax exemption on 
salaries and wages is fixed at 1,200 
pounds, with the rates varying from 4 
percent on annual income up to 10,000 
pounds to 12 percent on that above 
40,000. For industrial and commercial 
occupations and liberal professions the 
exemption is 3,000 pounds, with the 
rates ranging from 4 percent for the por- 
tion from 3,000 to 10,000 up to 40 per- 
cent on all amounts over 1,000,000 
pounds. : 

A substantial increase in the Lebanese 
budget is also anticipated, although 
estimates are not yet available. For 
1944 the total appropriations amounted 
to 34,024,000 Lebanese pounds (same as 
Syrian pounds) as compared with 21,- 
420,000 in 1943. An income tax was in- 
stituted in Lebanon effective January 1, 
1945, according to a law issued on De- 
cember 4, 1944; it provides for exemp- 
tions ranging from 900 to 1,800 pounds 
and rates varying from 3 to 15 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE AREA LIMITED 


As a result of the war and consequent 
shipping difficulties, the foreign trade 
of Syria and Lebanon was restricted 
chiefly to Middle East countries. Dur- 
ing 1943 (latest available) the turn-over 
was larger than in the preceding year, 
imports totaling 428,483 metric tons 
valued at 110,137,000 Syrian-Lebanese 
pounds against 361,960 (104,562,000 
pounds) in 1942, whereas exports rose to 
52,821 tons (32,031,000) from 23,781 
(23,753,000). 

The most prominent changes among 
the imports were gains in the volume 
of petroleum products (chiefly from 
Haifa, Palestine), raw cotton from 
Egypt), cotton goods, rice, lumber, iron, 
and raw skins, and declines in cereals 
(due to a good harvest), cottonseed, 
sugar, and coal. Shifts in exports in- 
cluded mainly increases in cement, apri- 
cot paste, apples and quinces, and de- 
creases in leaf tobacco, raw wool, and 
licorice root. 

Trade with the United States was con- 
siderably smaller, imports from this 
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country dropping to 4,047 metric tons 
valued at 6,227,000 pounds from 29,485 
tons (12,421,000 pounds), chiefly because 
of reduced purchases of wheat and sugar. 
Exports to the United States were also 
much less, totaling 372 metric tons 
valued at 770,000 Syrian pounds against 
4,858 tons (3,932,000 pounds) in 1942, 
reduced shipments of leaf tobacco, raw 
wool, and licorice root being primarily 
responsible for the decline. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING FOREIGN COMPANIES 


The requirements covering registra- 
tion of joint stock companies in the Leb- 
anon controlled by foreign interests 
were amended by a bill passed by the 
Lebanese Parliament and effective as of 
September 30, 1944. The bill repre- 
sents a modification of the original draft 
as submitted on May 22, 1944; instead 
of requiring that more than one-half of 
the directors shall be of Lebanese na- 
tionality, it provides for one-third, and 
makes no mention of the nationality of 
the president, manager, and managing- 
director. It also stipulates that joint 
stock companies must have their head 
offices in Lebanese territory and that 
they must be considered as Lebanese re- 
gardless of previous status. 

(Based on reports from Commercial At- 
taché James T. Scott, Beirut, Lebanon.) 


Union of South 
Africa 
Economic Conditions 


South Africa is anticipating an im- 
provement in shipping conditions and 
hoping for increased imports of con- 
sumers’ goods which are still in rather 
short supply. The activities of the Di- 
rectorate of Civilian Supplies are being 
transferred to the Ministry of Economic 
Development, and it is expected that 
there will be considerable relaxation of 
the onerous import controls now that 
hostilities in Europe have ceased. Nev- 
ertheless a measure of control will cer- 
tainly be maintained to insure the orderly 
distribution of goods of which the supply 
is limited such as vehicles, tires, gasoline, 
electrical household appliances, and 
building materials. 

It is recognized in the Union that one 
of the country’s major postwar prob- 
lems is that of housing. It is also under- 
stood that the main responsibility in this 
regard rests with the Government. Di- 
rection has been entrusted to the De- 
partment of Welfare and Demobilization. 
Attempts will be made to acquire more 
building sites and to establish new town- 
ships near urban areas. 

Gold-mining interests have been en- 
couraged by a recent statement in Par- 
liament of the Minister of Mines who 
emphasized the dependence not only of 
secondary industry but of the country’s 
entire economy on the gold mines in par- 
ticular and mineral wealth in general. 
In view of the threatened closing of at 
least four mines, the Minister declared 
that the time had come for revision of 
the “grave taxation” at present imposed 
on mining profits. The Minister of Fi- 
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nance in his budget speech announced 
the appointment of an _ inter-depart- 
mental committee to investigate mining 
costs in the light of the present tax 
burden. 

Prospecting activity both in the far 
West Rand and in the Orange Free State 
continues. Two new companies were or- 
ganized recently, the Free State Develop- 
ment & Investment Co. (“Freddies’’) and 
the West Dreifontein Gold Mining Co. 
The latter was the largest private com- 
pany registered in the Union during the 
past year, having a capital of £ 3,750,000. 
Mining development is somewhat ham- 
pered by the inability to import diamond 
drilling equipment. 

The Minister of Transport has an- 
nounced that a Union-United Kingdom 
air service will be started in July. This 
announcement was made following the 
termination of the Southern Africa Air 
Conference in Capetown. The travel 
time between Johannesburg and London 
will be 47 hours, it is stated. Recently 
resumed service of the South African 
Airways is flourishing, being fully occu- 
pied with both passenger and freight 
traffic. 

The Minister also announced an ex- 
ten;.on of the ocean mail contract be- 
tween the Government and the Union 
Castle Mail Steamship Co., though this 
agreement has not yet heen ratified by 
the Parliament. He stated, in addition, 
that the South African Railways Admin- 
istration intends to own and operate four 
10,000-ton ships to replace the three 
freighters now owned. Furthermore, 
some special light-draft ships with re- 
frigerator space for coastal ttaffic are 
contemplated. 

Both the wheat and corn crops have 
been reduced this year, in view of spotty 
and irregular rainfall with serious 
drought in some areas. The deciduous- 
fruit crop, however, is expected to be 
about the same as last year. The price 
of new wine to producers has been in- 
creased to £11 10s. the leaguer (153.7 
U. S. gallons) of quality wine, compared 
with £11 a year ago. It is expected that 
5,000 tons of canned beef will have to be 
imported from Argentina to ease the 
food situation, and margarine is being 
produced in increasing quantities to sup- 
plement the scant butter supply. 

Gold production in the Transvaal 
mines held up fairly well during the first 
quarter of this year. The output for 
January was 1,029,384 fine ounces valued 
at £8,648,826; for February, 965,569 
ounces valued at £8,110,780; and for 
March, 1,036,443 ounces valued at £8,- 
706,121. The native labor force on the 
Rand mines increased from 291,571 at 
the end of January to 309,647 at the end 
of March. 

Engineering shops and clothing fac- 
tories in the Transvaal have been ex- 
tremely busy, the latter being occupied 
with civilian requirements for the ap- 
proaching winter. In Cape Town there 
is great demand for clothing and fur- 
niture with a corresponding activity in 
those trades. Shortage of paper is ad- 
versely affecting the printing industry 
in Cape Province. 

Production in tire factories continues 
at record levels, three shifts still being 
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in effect. Some decrease in output is 
expected as the industry changes from 
natural to synthetic rubber. The con- 
version, of course, involves difficulties. It 
is estimated that after January 1, 1946, 
about 65 percent of tire production in 
South Africa will be from synthetic rub- 
ber imported from the United States. 


Exchange and Finance 


Salient Trends Disclosed by Reserve 
Bank and Post Office.—The statement of 
the Reserve Bank at the end of March 
showed that note circulation in the 
Union had reached the new high of 
£60,255,170 and the gold holdings (statu- 
tory value) had reached the record peak 
of £102,955,506, while “other assets” 
(which include primarily the gold pre- 
mium) stood at £91,451,863. Bankers’ 
deposits at the Reserve Bank had de- 
clined by nearly £3,500,000 to £138,429,- 
254. Government deposits showed a 
slight decrease and “other deposits” a 
slight increase. 

The Post Office announced that invest- 
ment in Union Loan Certificates had 
risen from £5,788,957 in 1941-42 to 
£11,100,510 in 1943-44. Savings-bank 
certificates issued in 1943-44 totaled 
£2,952,300, compared with £1,829,800 the 
preceding year. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


In the first quarter of 1945 there were 
no major changes in the general produc- 
tion scene in the United Kingdom. 
Current production figures are not pub- 
lished, but the level is believed to have 
remained substantially unchanged. 
Nevertheless, the further diminution of 
supplies of consumers’ goods has made 
the picture appear gloomier than ever. 
Although permission has been granted 
to manufacturers of utility furniture, 
cotton yarn, and clothing to use redun- 
dant labor, materials, and facilities in 
order to increase output, the labor short- 
age has permitted only a very small 
increase. Moreover, released labor shows 
some reluctance to return to the less well- 
paid civilian occupations. 

Relatively few reconversion measures 
have been taken in 1945. Four Lanca- 
shire textile mills, closed under the con- 
centration scheme, are to be reopened, 
and special efforts are to be made to sup- 
ply labor. The Board of Trade has also 
announced that more than 1,300 firms 
now have permission to work on proto- 
types of new postwar products, provided 
they maintain war production schedules. 
The Board also stated that, up to the 
end of February, about 2,700 applications 
had been received for the anticipated 
1,000 surplus Government factories which 
will be available eventually for disposal. 
Nineteen of these factories have already 
been allocated for peacetime production, 
but it is not yet certain when they will be 
converted. 


Hovusinc-REpPAIR PROGRAM 


“First aid” repairs to 719,000 houses 
in the London region, damaged prior to 
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the end of September 1944, provided the 
major building problem in the first quar- 
ter. In December 1944 the rate of re- 
pair was only 20,000 houses per week, 
and there was some apprehension that 
repairs would not be completed by the 
end of the quarter; but the rate was 
increased to 40,000 a week, and on March 
23 it was announced that the target had 
been reached. The rocket-bomb at- 
tacks after September 1944 increased the 
number of damaged houses and will force 
the Government to delay the transfer 
of labor to the new house-building pro- 
gram. Until the end of June, virtually 
all available labor will be retained on 
repair work in Greater London. 


Foop SITUATION 


The proposed reduction in meat ex- 
ports from the United States has over- 
shadowed all other recent food news in 
the United Kingdom. The Minister of 
Food explained that 2d. (approximately 
3 cents) worth of the ls. 2d. (approxi- 
mately 23 cents) weekly meat ration is 
supplied by the United States. While 
he stated that he would do everything 
in his power to prevent a cut in the ra- 
tion, the newspapers concluded that the 
projected reduction in United States 
shipments would make it necessary to 
reduce the ration to 1s. per week or even 
less. 

A higher level of milk production made 
it possible to increase the ration for adult 
consumers from 2 pints to 2% pints per 
week on March 18, a month earlier than 
the seasonal increase a year ago. Ice 
cream made its appearance for the first 
time since early in the war, although 
roller-processed skimmed milk is the only 
milk product permitted to be used in its 
manufacture. On the other hand, the 
cheese ration will be reduced from 3 to 2 
ounces per week after April 1, because of 
the seasonal decline in imports. 

The brightest feature of the food pic- 
ture during the quarter was the increased 
volume of fruit imports, particularly of 
citrus fruits. Orange shipments from 
Spain and Palestine, limited quantities 
of lemons from Sicily and fresh apples 
from the United States and Canada con- 
tributed to the improved fruit supply. 

A temporary potato shortage devel- 
oped in January, when severe weather 
interfered with the movement of stocks 
to market. Deliveries improved in Feb- 
ruary, but it is questionable-whether sup- 
plies are adequate to last until the new 
crop is harvested unless rationing is im- 
posed. 


Crop SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


The Ministry of Agriculture on March 
9 announced the prices and subsidy pay- 
ments established for principal agricul- 
tural products for 1945-6, in accordance 
with the previously announced 4-year 
plan for fixed agricultural prices. The 
Ministry’s price decisions will have an 
important bearing on the pattern of farm 
production this season and next. The 
price arrangements place emphasis on 
production of livestock and livestock 
products at the expense of cereals for 
direct human consumption. There will 
be no increase in the price of wheat 
grown this year, despite a recent increase 
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in farm-labor costs. On the other hand, 
definite encouragement to increased 
livestock production is given by price in- 
creases for fat cattle, fat sheep and 
lambs, fat pigs, eggs and milk. Seedings 
of wheat last fall were below expecta- 
tions, but, while the Ministry has asked 
farmers to seed as much spring wheat as 
possible, no compulsory seeding instruc- 
tions will be issued. Farmers will be re- 
quired again in 1945 to plant full acreages 
of potatoes and sugar beets. Price in- 
creases were made for each of these crops 
to compensate for increased production 
costs. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICE TRENDS 


There was a Moderate general expan- 
sion of retail sales in 1944 over 1943 
amounting to 6.9 percent in over-all sales, 
9.1 percent in nonfood products and 
5.4 percent in food and perishables. The 
increase was greatest in apparel sales. 
Furnishing departments showed a de- 
cline of 4.7 percent. Despite rationing 
and other distributional controls, the 
sales increases were large enough to 
cause general declines in textile and ap- 
parel stocks. Failure to increase pro- 
duction was the essential cause of the 
fall in these stocks and the consequent 
announcement by the Board of Trade 
that the adult clothing period would 
probably be extended by 1 month. 

The Wholesale Price Index remained 
stable at 167.2 (1930100) between De- 
cember 1944 and February 1945. The 
level in February 1944 was 164.6. The 
reduction of aluminum prices from £110 
to £85 per ton was the main price change 
of the quarter, and was welcomed as 
placing British fabricators on a competi- 
tive level with Americans. The over-all 
rise in wholesale prices since August 1939 
now amounts to 70.5 percent (73.1 per- 
cent for food and tobacco; 68.9 percent 
for industrial materials and manufac- 
tures). The cost of living, which has 
been pegged at 129-130 for over 2 years, 
continues to be stable. 


FamIty ALLOWANCES 


On February 14 the Minister of Na- 
tional Insurance introduced in the Com- 
mons the Family Allowances Bill, the 
second installment of the Government’s 
Social Insurance scheme to be given leg- 
islative effect. The first was the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of National In- 
surance. The latest Bill provides 5 shill- 
ings a week for each child of school age 
after the first, at an estimated cost to the 
Government in the first year of £57,- 
000,000. This allowance compares with 
the 8 shillings for each child suggested 
by Sir William Beveridge. However, the 
Government considers it has compen- 
sated for the difference through an ex- 
tension of the provision of free meals and 
milk for school children, and shoes and 
clothing for needy children, at an esti- 
mated cost of £60,000,000 a year. Family 
allowances will be payable after the war 
at a date to be appointed by the Minister. 


Export GUARANTIES ACT 


The recent passage of a new Export 
Guaranties Act completed another small 
preparation for the postwar expansion 
of British exports. It extends the fa- 
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cilities of earlier Acts to meet expected 
postwar demands by— 

(a) Increasing permissible liability for 
guaranties at any one time from £75,- 
000,000 to £200,000,000; 

(b) Removing the bar on guaranties 
of foreign construction contracts which 
limited expenditures abroad for materi- 
als and labor to one-third the value of 
goods exported under the contract; 

(c) Permitting the extension of guar- 
anties to transactions between United 
Kingdom merchants for direct shipment 
of unmanufactured goods between for- 
eign countries, and to cover transactions 
in manufactured goods which will not be 
competitive with United Kingdom ex- 
ports. 

There was some criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the prewar act, particu- 
larly the requirement that an exporter 
had to cover all of his trade if he wanted 
to use the facilities, and not merely the 
most risky of his ventures. The Secre- 
tary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade agreed during the Debate to allow 
exporters in future to submit “a reason- 
able spread of business” for cover and 
to assume their own risks where they 
wished. 

It was announced that during the life 
of the 1939 Export Guaranties Act, the 
total amount guaranteed by policies is- 
sued exceeded £375,000,000 and that 
claims paid and administrative expenses 
were all met from premiums. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS AND TRADE 
CONTROLS 


The United Kingdom did not conclude 
any trade agreements’ of the usual type 
during the first quarter of 1945, but fi- 
nancial agreements with Sweden, Egypt, 
and France, on the pattern established 
in the Belgian agreement in 1944, fore- 
shadow the resumption of economic ex- 
changes with nearby European countries. 

Britain needs new credit for the pur- 
chase of raw materials and finished goods 
essential to reconstruction and the re- 
starting of export industries. Thus, in 
the case of Sweden, the immediate future 
promises a heavy import surplus of lum- 
ber (for housing), pulp and paper, iron 
ore, and such manufactures as special- 
ized machinery). These cannot be com- 
pensated immediately by traditional 
British exports of coal, machinery, tex- 
tiles, and the like. In the short-term 
period, therefore, an enlargement of 
British buying power is a prime requisite, 
particularly in neutral countries where 
industries and manpower have not been 
dislocated by the war. 

Coincident with the liberation of West- 
ern European areas and the closer asso- 
ciation of the Near Eastern countries 
with the war, there has been a moderate 
relaxation in British export-control regu- 
lations. In many instances, however, the 
relaxation has no commercial significance 
pending the grant of authority to manu- 
facture goods of the type which may now 
be more freely exported. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATIONS 


Two new British quasi-official com- 
panies for postwar lending for recon- 
struction of industry were announced in 
the last quarter of 1944. The larger, 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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PS eR SE is FE 


Chemicals 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


The value of Australia’s imports of 
drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers declined 
only slightly in the period July-December 
1944 from that during the second half 
of 1943, amounting to £2,824,000 and 
£3,056,000, respectively, according to the 
foreign press. It was also slightly lower 
than the prewar total of £2,931,000. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


The impetus to the Brazilian chemical 
industry, created by wartime shortages, 
continued in 1944. New enterprises cov- 
ering a wide range of products were es- 
tablished and existing facilities were ex- 
panded to meet increasing domestic 
needs as well as an export demand from 
neighboring countries. However, al- 
though greater use was made of domestic 
raw materials, the industry continued to 
depend on imports for most of its basic 
requirements. 

Improvement in the supply and ship- 
ping situation relieved in some cases the 
difficulties of firms using imported chem- 
icals, but the acute supply position for 
critical materials, particularly coal-tar 
products and other synthetic organic 
chemicals, was unchanged. 


DEPOSIT OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


Development work in Frontenac 
County, Ontario, Canada, has revealed 
what appears to be a considerable deposit 
of phosphate rock. Preliminary explora- 
tion indicates a good grade of phosphate 
across widths up to 32 feet, and it is be- 
lieved that other lines may continue for 
some distance. The rock is reported to 
range from 64 to 84 percent tricalcium 
phosphate. 

Canada’s requirements of phosphate 
rock amount to about 300,000 tons an- 
nually, practically of of which has been 
imported from the United States. 


Output oF SULFURIC ACID, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France 
averaged about 15,000 tons monthly in 
the first quarter of this year, which 
means an output of no more than 180,000 
tons during the entire 12 months if the 
situation does not improve, says a Euro- 
pean chemical magazine. Pyrite stocks 
amount to not over 80,000 tons, and it is 
considered unlikely that the industry can 
produce more than 300,000 tons of acid 
during the year. 

Before the outbreak of the war, output 
amounted to approximately 1,000,000 tons 
annually from 850,000 tons of pyrites, of 
which about 150,000 tons were from 
French mines. 


New METHOD FOR CAULKING TUNNELS, 
GERMANY 


A method is reported to have been de- 
veloped in Germany for the use of poly- 
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merized vinyl resins as caulking materials 
in the construction of tunnels, says. a 
European chemical magazine. The ma- 
terial is applied in a thin sheet to the 
interior walls and roof during construc- 
tion and is claimed to be impermeable 
to water, rot resistant, and to reduce 
considerably the building cost. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


Funds available for research and de- 
velopment work have been increased by 
the Government of Indore State, India, 
says a foreign chemical magazine. 
Production of paint materials from 
barytes and the manufacture of plaster 
of paris from dolomite are projects 
which have passed the initial stage, it is 
stated. 


PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS, ITALY 


The Montecatini sulfuric-acid plant at 
Florence, Italy, has resumed operations, 
with a daily output of about 16 metric 
tons. Before the outbreak of the war, 
production amounted to approximately 
20,000 tons annually. About one-third 
of the plant was completely destroyed 
during the war. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS OPERATING 
SICILY 


Four of the five superphosphate plants 
in Sicily are now in operation, using 
Tunisian phosphate rock. From August 
1944, when the first plant resumed op- 
erations, to March 31, 1945, about 28,200 
metric tons of superphosphate were 
produced. Only about 9,000 tons have 
been delivered to consumers, however, 
because of transportation difficulties. 


Domestic SuLFUR Not ADEQUATE, SICILY 


Production of sulfur in Turkey by the 
government-controlled Keci Borlu mines 
and refining plants is not expected to be 
sufficient to meet the needs of local 











Tarakan Oil: Japs’ Relative 
Failure 


After 3 years’ occupation of the 
oil-rich island of Tarakan (Bor- 
neo), with ample time to repair the 
damages resulting from the 
scorched-earth policy put into ef- 
fect by the Dutch in 1942, the Jap- 
anese never achieved more than 
one-third prewar Dutch produc- 
tion which ran as high as 100,000 
tons per month, even though they 
sank about 200 new wells, a recent 
Australian Army report discloses. 

One reason for this failure, it is 
stated, was the effectiveness of the 
“slow-down” tactics employed by 
the trained Indonesian personnel 
of the oil installations. 
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vineyards. It has not been possible to 
obtain equipment for the new refinery 
and a projected flotation plant. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


FuEL PRODUCED IN CHILE 


Gas manufactured by the gas com- 
pany of Concepcion, Chile, during the 
year 1944 amounted to 4,727,720 cubic 
meters. Coke to the extent of 8,955 
tons and 530,675 liters of tar pitch also 
were produced. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES LARGEST PuR- 
CHASERS OF GAS, CUBA 


Consumers receiving gas from the 
Compafiia Cubana de Electricidad of 
Habana, Cuba, total 24,464, according 
to figures issued by the company on 
April 1, 1945. Of this number, 20,272 
are householders. Approximately 3,721 
commercial firms, 398 industrial plants, 
and 73 national and municipal-govern- 
ment agencies also purchase gas from 
the company, the only concern on the 
island which produces and distributes 
manufactured gas. The government 
agencies are the largest purchasers, tak- 
ing approximately three times the 
amount burned by all other consumers. 
The maximum 24-hour delivery during 
the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
3,915,000 cubic feet. 

Persons living in suburban areas of 
Habana not served by the gas company 
are using bottled butane gas produced 
domestically. 


CoaL PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 amounted 
to 608,673 long tons as compared with 
607,163 long tons in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Greater 
importance is now being placed on open- 
cast mining as a satisfactory method 
not only for maintaining but for in- 
creasing coal production. The better 
weather conditions of the summer 
months were looked upon as a particu- 
larly favorable time for increasing pro- 
duction by the use of the open-cast 
method of mining. 

The mines operated by the govern- 
ment have inaugurated an intensive 
boring program in several localities, es- 
pecially in the Greymouth bituminous 
field, where new explorations confirmed 
the existence of an underlying seam in 
one section of the field. 

New Zealand officials have announced 
that there will be sufficient coal to meet 
both domestic and industrial needs dur- 
ing the winter of 1945. 


Gas CONSUMED, PANAMA 


Consumption of gas in the cities of 
Panama and Colon reached a new high 
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in 1944, when 321,580,000 cubic feet were 
consumed. The amount used in 1943 
totaled 282,299,000 cubic feet. Of the 
1944 total, the city of Panama accounted 
for 235,200,000 cubic feet, and Colon, 
86,380,000 cubic feet. There were 5,332 
gas consumers in the city of Panama 
and 2,716 in Colon during 1944. 

Bottled gas to the amount of 95,000 
pounds was imported into Panama in 
1944, a reduction of 5,000 pounds from 
the preceding year. The decline was 
said to have been due to transportation 
difficulties. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR PUBLIC WORKS, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government’s Depart- 
ment of Postwar Reconstruction has 
completed plans for a program of urgent 
public works to be started upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, reports an official 
British publication. Projected expendi- 
tures by associated semigovernmental 
bodies, municipalities, and local author- 
ities are included in the total cost of the 
projects, which aggregates £159,284,000. 


INCREASE IN ACTIVITY, BRAZIL 


Construction activity in Brazil in- 
creased during 1944 despite difficulties in 
obtaining essential building materials 
such as cement, reinforcing bars, conduit, 
elevators, and cables. Private building of 
apartment and office buildings in the 
larger cities accounted for most of the 
increased activity. During the latter 
part of the year, however, there were in- 
dications that the wartime construction 
boom was leveling off. 

Under 5-year Public Works and Equip- 
ment Plan sponsored by the Brazilian 
Federal Government, $50,000,000 was ap- 
propriated during 1944, of which $40,000,- 
000 was for public utility and national- 
defense projects such as flood control and 
drainage, and the remainder was ear- 
marked for buildings. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RIVERS, INDIA 


Announcement has been made of the 
creation of a Central Waterways, Irriga- 
tion, and Navigation Commission in In- 
dia, which will examine the potentialities 
of India’s rivers and will assist in the co- 
ordinated development of rivers passing 
through more than one Province or State. 
The commission is planned to be a central 
fact-finding, planning; and coordinating 
agency which will conduct surveys re- 
garding the planned utilization of water 
resources and will encourage the control, 
conservation, and regulation of water 
and waterways. 

Several districts of the Punjab Pro- 
vince will be irrigated by the proposed 
Bakhra Dam which is estimated to cost 
about $90,000,000. According to reports, 
the dam will create an artificial lake 55 
miles long and up to 3 miles wide. En- 
gineers are being sent to the United 
States by the Punjab Provincial Govern- 
ment to study the construction of high 
dams and hydroelectric installations. 

A multipurpose project for developing 
the Son River Valley is being considered 
by representatives of the Central Govern- 
ment and of the governments of the 
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Madagascar-Mica Imports 


Mica from Madagascar, reserved 
for purchase only by Allied govern- 
ments since 1943, is now available 
to private importers, the Foreign 
Economic Administration an- 
nounced June 8. 

Importation of the mica is sub- 
ject to War Production Board im- 
port order M-63. 

Phlogopite mica mined in Mada- 
gascar is used in the electrical in- 
dustry for the manufacture of 
those items requiring more heat 
resistance than is supplied by mus- 
covite mica. Most common use of 
the Madagascar mica is for solder- 
ing irons, spark plugs, and commu- 
tator segments. 























United Provinces, Central Provinces, and 
Bihar. It is proposed to use the water of 
the river for increasing irrigation and 
developing power, navigation, and flood 
control. 


HovusING PROBLEM, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


There is a growing realization in the 
Union of South Africa that housing is 
the principal postwar problem. New 
townships near present urban areas need 
to be opened, and more building sites are 
required. The Department of Welfare 
and Demobilization of the Union of 
South Africa has been delegated most of 
the responsibility for solving the housing 
problem. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


MARITIME IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentine Maritime imports of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances de- 
creased sharply during 1944, compared 
with 1943, according to preliminary com- 
pilations which accounted for packing or 
container weight. Imports during 1944, 
with those for 1943 in parenthesis, were 
as follows (in kilograms): Refrigerators 
and parts, 6,951 (50,093); fans, 83 
(3,371) ; lamps, 105,546 (139,480) ; fluores- 
cent and other vapor and nonfilament 
lamps, 6,475 (14,959); search and flood 
lights, 2,021 (12,023) ; and electric house- 
hold devices, 1,302 (91,395). 


ELECTRIFICATION PLANS, PERU 


The Peruvian Congress has approved 
a bill for annual appropriation of 13,000,- 
000 soles ($2,000,000 United States cur- 
rency) to finance a comprehensive elec- 
trification scheme in the Chimbote Bay- 
Santa River region, according to the 
Peruvian press. Plans are being drafted 
by a Lima engineering firm. The annual 
appropriation may be spent directly on 
construction and development work or 
may be used to service loans up to 
approximately 160,000,000 soles. More 
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than one-tenth of the annual appropria- 
tion will be utilized for the carrying out 
of engineering studies and surveys neces- 
sary to lay the ground work for the pro- 
posed program, which, according to 
estimates, will take 20 years for comple- 
tion. 

Ths plan calls for the expenditure of 
130,000,000 soles ($20,000,000) for the 
construction of an iron-and-steel plant 
at Chimbote and the completion of the 
Canon del Pato hydroelectric plant with 
a total capacity of 167,000 horsepower. 
This plant will make available electricity 
to the entire region around the Santa 
River. 

Plans for the more distant future in- 
clude the construction of large hydro- 
electric plants at the Pongo de Manse- 
riche in northern Peru and at Pangor on 
the great bend of the Mantaro. Studies 
will be made concerning possible hydro- 
electric development in the Lake Titicaca 
region and in the territories adjacent to 
the Bolivian and Chilean frontiers. In 
the event that development in these areas 
should be carried to completion, rural 
electrification will have been extended to 
most of the Republic. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
CrOP AND MARKETS, COSTA RICA 


A trade estimate places the 1945 cacao 
crop at from 100,000 to 120,000 bags of 
150 pounds each, provided that weather 
conditions during the last quarter of the 
year are favorable. 

Colombia, which is the principal mar- 
ket for Costa Rican cacao beans, took 
about 82 percent of total exports during 
the first quarter of 1945. Mexico and 
Peru took the remainder. The domestic 
market is estimated to consume from 
18 to 20 percent of the normal produc- 
tion and is sufficiently stocked for its 
requirements until October or Novem- 
ber of this year. 

The average Colombian quotation on 
cacao beans during the first 3 months of 
1945 was $15 per quintal f. o. b. Limon, 
Costa Rica. This quotation is the high- 
est for many years past. Domestic cacao 
growers and exporters expect that it will 
be maintained at or slightly below this 
level until the October-December crop 
is gathered. Peruvian quotations were 
$11.40 per pintal c. i. f. Callao, Peru. 
Mexican quotations were $9.50 c. i. f. 
Manzanillo, Mexico. It is reported that 
small exports made to Mexico in Feb- 
ruary 1945 were in fulfillment of con- 
tracts entered into before the principal 
crop of 1944 was ruined by heavy rains. 
It was expected to be 25 to 40 percent 
larger than previous normal crops. 
United States quotations averaged $8.45 
per quintal of 100 pounds, ex dock New 
York, N. Y. 


DECLINE IN CROP, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Although the goal of cacao growers 
on the Ivory Coast of French West Africa 
was to produce 38,000 metric tons of 
cacao in the 1943-44 season, the output 
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amounted to only about 17,344 tons. 
Exports totaled 9,894 tons leaving stocks 
on October 1, 1944, of 7,450 tons. 

The decrease in the 1943-44 cacao crop 
is attributed to destruction by insects 
and to prices too low for profitable trad- 
ing in remote areas, due to excessive 
transportation costs. 

In 1939 a total of 55,000 tons of cacao, 
valued at approximately $4,000,000, was 
exported from the Ivory Coast. 


Dairy Products 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Production of butter in Australia in 
the 8 months ended February 28, 1945, 
amounted to 102,986 long tons, a 13.6 
percent decrease compared with output 
during the corresponding period of 1943- 
44. Cheese production totaled 27,980 
long tons, a 5.8 percent decrease from 
the 8-month period ended February 28, 
1944. Production of condensed, pow- 
dered, and concentrated milk totaled 
122,853,522 pounds. 

The increased export prices for dairy 
products going to the British Govern- 
ment between July 1, 1944, and June 30, 
1948, as recently announced by the Aus- 
tralian Government, will reduce the gov- 
ernment subsidy to dairy farmers. The 
British Government will now pay $0.269 
per pound (f. 0. b.) for best-grade butter 
in place of $0.204 per pound. 


Fish and Products 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Talcahuano, located about 15 miles 
from Concepcion, is the leading fishing 
port in Chile. It is estimated that the 
fishing industry constitutes 65 percent of 
the source of income of this port. Asa 
result of Government assistance, this in- 
dustry has made notable progress during 
the past 3 years. 

Total production of fish and shellfish 
in the Talcahuano fisheries in the years 
1940 through 1944, was as follows: 











Year Pounds Value 
os shies | las 
1940 | 18, 500,992 $408, 629 
1941 | 24, 911, 854 | 492, 021 
1942 22, 841, 177 1 §21, 883 
1943 23, 892, 448 508, 894 
1044 pias 28, 493, 030 857, 619 
1 Pound-price increase effected in 1942, 


The Concepcion district has stepped up 
its export of fish products, namely, 
canned sardines and anchovies and dried 
fish, during the past 2 years. The prin- 
cipal countries receiving shipments were 
Brazil and Argentina; small exports went 
to the United States. In 1944, Chile ex- 
ported 821,150 pounds of canned and 
dried fish, valued at $164,336. 

Plans are under way to expand the 
fishing industry of Talcahuano and other 
fishing ports of Chile. Boats, nets, can- 
nery machinery, fish sheds, refrigeration 
and storage buildings are needed, and 
following the war it is anticipated that 
canneries will operate a greater share of 
the fishing boats and that they will need 
sizable motors and crafts. 
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INCREASED CATCH AND EXPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s 1944 catch of fish was one of 
the largest in recent years. Despite in- 
termittent shortages of gear, mainly 
hemp and sisal lines, more than 400,000 
metric tons of fish were brought in. 

More than 232,622 metric tons of fish 
and fish products were exported in 1944, 
as compared with 204,799 tons in 1943. 
Most of the exports of fish and fish prod- 
ucts in 1944 went to Great Britain. Some 
canned fish and barreled herring and 
several hundred tons of frozen fish were 
shipped to the United States. 


FisH CATCH IN SPAIN 


Although Spain’s 1944 fish catch to- 
taled 481,000 tons, a gain of about 8 per- 
cent as compared with the 445,000 tons 
in 1943, canning operations were seri- 
ously handicapped by reduced foreign 
markets and domestic shortages of can- 
ning materials. 

Coal and petroleum-fuel allocations 
for the fishing fleet limited operations, 
however, and boat owners considered al- 
locations inadequate during the first 
quarter of 1945. It was reported that 
fish packers in Vigo were unable to com, 
plete their contracts for canned fish to 
British purchasing authorities. 

During January 1945 the catch 
amounted to only 27,000 tons, as against 
39,000 tons in the corresponding month 
last year. Mollusks and crustaceans 
caught in January 1945 added an addi- 
tional 9,000 tons to the above figure as 
compared with 10,000 tons in January 
1944. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PRODUCTION OF ONIONS, CHICKPEAS, AND 
GARLIC, MEXICO 


The production of onions in Mexico 
during 1944 is believed to have about 
equaled the 28,222 metric tons produced 
in 1943. This figure is considered an ex- 
cellent production for Mexico. It is be- 
lieved that acreage planted to onions was 
increased in 1944 because of an active 
demand from the United States. Sev- 
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eral factors, however, were responsible 
for exports failing to attain the volume 
of 1943 when 5,481 tons were exported. 

Production of chickpeas, including 
those for human consumption and live- 
stock feed, in Mexico during 1944 was 
about equal to that of the preceding sea- 
son when 74,000 metric tons were pro- 
duced. 

Although the volume of chickpeas 
used for livestock feed (from 50,000 to 
54,000 metric tons) was greater than that 
used for human consumption, the value 
was less, as the latter constitutes an im- 
portant item in export channels. Pro- 
duction of chickpeas for human con- 
sumption in 1944 totaled approximately 
20,000 tons, a decrease of about 41 per- 
cent from the preceding season’s pro- 
duction of about 34,000 tons. 

Mexico has been a surplus producer 
of garlic in recent years. It is estimated 
that in 1944 approximately 8,000 metric 
tons were produced, with 2,265 tons being 
exported during the first 10 months. 
Garlic prices in Mexico are reported to 
be the highest in history. This is an 
added inducement for growers to increase 
acreage, and in all probability produc- 
tion in 1945 will surpass the estimated 
8,000 metric tons of 1944. 


BITTER-ORANGE CROP AND USES, SPAIN 


Spain’s 1945 bitter-orange crop is esti- 
mated at 339,000 cases of 55 kilograms 
each, about 13 percent below average 
yearly production of 391,500 cases. The 
decline in production is attributed mainly 
to the prolonged drought which has pre- 
vailed in the peninsula. 

Citric acid and orange pulp are ex- 
tracted from the bitter orange and used 
in Spain, orange marmalade being the 
most common manufactured product. 
Of the 1945 bitter-orange crop, it is esti- 
mated that about 20,000 cases will be 
used for the making of citric acid, 26,000 
cases for orange peel, and 10,000 cases 
for orange pulp. It is not believed that 
any of these byproducts will be exported 
from Spain other than to Spanish in- 
sular and African possessions. 

The United Kingdom has been the 
principal market for Spanish bitter or- 
anges for some years. A limited quan- 
tity of oranges and orange peel have 
been sold to Eire in the past, but there 
have been no commitments to Eire from 
the present crop. 

Exports of bitter oranges from the 
1945 crop totaled 282,723 cases, as com- 
pared with 322,873 cases from the 1944 
crop and 333,75Q cases from the 1943 
crop. 


Grains and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


Shipments of flour from Argentina in 
the period January 1, 1945, to April 19, 
1945, totaled 427,200 sacks (Europe 4,000 
and non-Europe 423,200 sacks) as com- 
pared with 614,400 sacks (Europe 543,200 
and non-Europe 71,200 sacks) in the cor- 
responding period of 1944, according to 
the foreign press. 


WHEAT-FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills during April 1945, totaled 2,126,235 
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barrels, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Wheat-flour produc- 
tion during the first 9 months of the 
1944-45 crop year amounted to 18,620,740 
barrels, as compared with 18,714,700 bar- 
rels in the corresponding period of 1943- 
44. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 
April 1945 amounted to 1,367,550 barrels, 
the highest monthly export so far in the 
1944-45 crop year. Although this 
amount showed a decrease as against ex- 
ports during April 1944 of 1,542,830 bar- 
rels, the total for the 9 months of the 
1944-45 crop year amounted to 9,761,267 
barrels, as compared with 9,557,958 bar- 
rels in the period August 1, 1943, to April 
30, 1944. 


INCREASE IN BREAD CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


The consumption of bread in Canada 
reached a new high in 1943 when the av- 
erage Canadian consumed 105.4 pounds 
of bakers’ bread, states the foreign press. 
Bread consumption in Canada has been 
increasing steadily during the war years. 
The average per capita consumption in 
1939 was 88.3 pounds; in 1940, 88.9 
pounds; in 1941, 92.7 pounds, and in 1942, 
99 pounds, according to figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During 1943 Canadian bakers produced 
1,244,208,000 pounds of bread, as com- 
pared with 1,153,839,000 pounds in 1942 
and 999,457,000 pounds in 1939. Statis- 
tics relating to hotels, restaurants, and 
plublic institutions are not included, as 
these establishments are not required to 
report their own bread-baking operations 
to the Bureau. 


Rice ACREAGE, INDIA - 


The official second forecast of the 1944— 
45 rice-crop acreage for all India has 
been placed at 77,150,000, which com- 
pares with last season’s corresponding re- 
vised return of 76,558,000 acres, and the 
final forecast of 79,960,000 acres which 
produced 30,603,000 tons, according to the 
foreign press. 


ESTIMATES OF WHEAT PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Reports indicate that Mexico’s 1944-45 
wheat acreage and production will about 
equal the preliminary official estimate of 
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the 1943-44 crop of 396,467 metric tons 
from 1,362,154 acres. 

Official final estimates on the acreage 
and production of wheat in Mexico in 
1942-43, published recently, show a pro- 
duction of 364,294 metric tons from 
1,259,157 acres, as compared with the last 
preliminary estimates of 429,574 metric 
tons from 1,499,805 acres. The same 
source shows revised 1941-42 production 
figures as 489,144 metric tons, from 
1,483,013 acres. 

Drought conditions ‘in the State of 
Coahuila are said to have reduced the 
expected yield of barley. The harvest in 
the State of Baja California is expected 
to total approximately 3,000 metric tons, 
which will all be taken by brewers within 
the State. Estimates of production for 
the country are not available. 


Furs 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Fur skins exported from Argentina 
during 1944 included mountain cat, 
9,563 kilograms valued at $259,590; hare, 
198,851 kilograms valued at $644,394; 
nutria, 16,182 kilograms valued at $337,- 
203; fox, 30,897 kilograms valued at 
$184,523; and skunk, 6,245 kilograms val- 
ued at $23,247. 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA DECLINE 


Exports of furs, chiefly raw, from 
Canada during the first 4 months of 1945 
were valued at $11,037,000, according to 
a Canadian publication. This is some- 
what below the exports during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 when shipments 
were valued at $13,310,000. 


Glass 


and Products 


ARGENTINE MARITIME IMPORTS 


Maritime imports into Argentina dur- 
ing 1944 (with figures for 1943 in paren- 
theses) included the following, accord- 
ing to preliminary compilations which 
accounted for packing or container 











speculators, WPB said. 


contain the 942-cent price ceiling. 





Concerning Casein From Argentina 


The present ceiling price of 942 cents per pound f. o. 6. Argentina on casein 
purchased with import licenses will be retained, War Production Board offi- 
cials told the members of the Casein Importers Industry Advisory Committee 
at a recent meeting, WPB reported June 7. 

Committee members said that there had been rumors of a prospective 
increase in this ceiling price of imported casein. WPB emphasized the fact 
that no change is contemplated. Such an increase would benefit only the 


The committee recommended that the present policy for granting import 
licenses be maintained. Under this policy, importers are permitted to re- 
ceive an average of their yearly imports, using the years 1940, 1941, and 
1942 as a base period. The remaining tonnage is divided among the domestic 
processors on the basis of their decrease in supplies of domestic casein. 

WPB pointed out that licenses currently in effect will expire June 30, at 
which time a limited tonnage will be granted on new licenses, which will 


Because of adequate imports from Argentina, the supply of casein is ample 
to meet all essential military and civilian needs. 
the production of paper, adhesives, plastics, rubber, and protective coatings. 


Casein is used chiefly for 
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weight: 7,875 (10,358) metric tons of 
window glass; 16 (145) metric tons of 
glass containers and tableware; 8,694 
(37,932) kilograms of glass bulbs; 80,388 
(73,689) kilograms of chemical glass- 
ware; and 367 (516) metric tons of other 
glassware. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE IN ITALY 


The present output of a glass plant at 
Rome, Italy, is approximately 12,000 
square meters of flat glass monthly, says 
the Italian press. Only one oven is re- 
ported as being in operation. A plant in 
Naples has been operating for several 
months, its potential monthly output be- 
ing 130,000 square meters of glass. 


Leather and: 
Related Products 


VALUE OF EXPORTS, CANADA 


Raw hides, unmanufactured leather, 
and manufactured leather exported from 
Canada during April 1945 were valued at 
$46,000 (Canadian currency), $388,000, 
and $296,000, respectively, says a Domin- 
ion publication. During the _ corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year, 
exports of raw hides amounted to $28,- 
000; unmanufactered leather, $219,000; 
and manufactured leather, $189,000. 


CONDITIONS IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Footwear factories in the Union of 
South Africa are fully employed on the 
basis of available materials, reports a 
European trade publication. The pro- 
duction of the better grades of men’s and 
children’s footwear is below demand, 
necessitating unofficial rationing of these 
items. 

Improved trade facilities have per- 
mitted substantial shipments of wattle 
extract to the United Kingdom and 
other countries. Fair quantities of the 
bark have been shipped to India and the 
United States. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPANSION IN INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Pine exports from Brazil in 1944 were 
valued at 381,000,000 cruzeiros, compared 
with 255,000,000 in 1943. 

The lumber industry in Santa Catarina 
and Rio Grande do Sul in southern Brazil 
has expanded considerably during the 
war because of the difficult intercoastal 
transport situation and the increased 
domestic as well as export demand, but it 
is thought that postwar competition may 
make some reduction necessary. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


A new development in British Colum- 
bia’s (Canada) sawmilling methods is 
the increasing use of Swedish gang saws 
with a thin kerf, about one-third to one- 
half that of the usual circular and band 
saws, says a Canadian lumber journal. 

This practice is resulting in an in- 
creased amount of sawn lumber and a 
reduction in sawdust, the trend toward 
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thinner kerfs making for maximum pro- 
duction. However, less sawdust is avail- 
able for fuel. 

Alberta’s lumber cut exceeded 200,000,- 
000 board feet in 1944, increasing from 
182,400,000 in 1943. The cut of ties de- 
creased slightly, totaling 1,250,000 in 
1944, compared with 1,286,000 in 1943. 
Approximately 750 logging operations 
were conducted in western Alberta, most 
of them mechanized, 

Log stocks at the Vancouver market 
in mid-April, amounting to 130,500,000 
feet, were at their lowest point since May 
1943, when they had dropped to 129,- 
000,000 feet. The April figure was 21,- 
000,000 feet below the mid-March total. 

Apple growers in Nova Scotia have 
decided to use wooden boxes as well as 
barrels for packing this séason, says a 
Canadian lumber journal. However, 
difficulty is expected in obtaining the 
estimated 300,000 boxes needed because 
of the labor shortage. 

The Dutch elm disease, discovered in 
Canada last fall, is a serious threat to 
the Dominion’s elms, according to the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
One of the infected regions is near Lake 
St. Peter, about 50 miles from Montreal, 
and it is thought that the infection has 
spread to other parts of eastern Canada. 
Elms rank fourth in annual commercial 
value among Canadian hardwoods. 

Experiments are being conducted by 
the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests on the practicality of extinguish- 
ing fires from the air, says a Canadian 
lumber magazine. Results indicate that 
in areas where the plane can fly over the 
target at about 100 feet, considerable sur- 
face wetting is obtained. Improved tanks 
and valves are being developed, and fur- 
ther experiments will be carried out dur- 
ing the 1945 season. 


MARKET FOR YELLOW PINE, CUBA 


The Cuban postwar market for south- 
ern yellow pine from the United States 
is estimated at 40,000,000 board feet an- 
nually. Some pine is imported from the 
Bahamas, but it is expected that the 
bulk of the demand will be supplied by 
the United States. 


BALSA-WoopD INDUSTRY, ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran balsa-wood industry 
continued in 1944 to be influenced almost 
entirely by the war’s progress. Although 
it is realized that the industry will prob- 
ably not again approach its record out- 
put of 37,000,000 feet in 1943, it was 
thought possible that 1945 production 
might reach 15,000,000 feet. However, 
favorable developments in the war are 
expected to reduce this total. 


INCREASE IN LUMBER SAWN, FRENCH 
WEsT AFRICA 


French West Africa’s lumber industry 
has a sawing capacity of 70,000 cubic 
meters of logs annually. Because of 
transportation and equipment shortages, 
only 37,500 meters were sawn in 1944, 
but this was a substantial increase over 
the figure for the preceding year. New 
equipment was responsible. Most of this 
lumber was used domestically or shipped 
to North Africa. 
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employed. 


70 percent of the total. 


annual production of $3,200,000. 





Colombia May Provide Postwar Market for Machinery and 
Equipment 


Economic development of Colombia, accelerated in the past decade, holds 
prospect of providing a substantial market for machinery and equipment, 
says a study by the Research Division of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Pointing out that transportation over rugged mountain terrain is the 
chief barrier to Colombian economic development, the study notes that the 
Republic is pushing the construction of highways and the extension of air 
lines in an effort to overcome this handicap. The study adds: 

“Colombian manufacturing was stimulated by World War I, but its prin- 
cipal growth has been since 1930. In 1915 there were 121 plants, with a total 
capital of $12,000,000, classified as manufacturing establishments. By 1940 
the number had increased to 1,550 with combined capital of $70,000,000 and 
an annual production of $108,000,000. A total of about 43,000 workers were 


“Textiles rank first in importance, followed by beer, sugar, cement, flour, 
cigars and cigarettes, metal manufactures, vegetable oils, and chemicals. 
Four industries, textiles and yarns, beer, sugar, and cement, account for 


“The metalworking industry is becoming increasingly significant. In 1930 
the industry had a total capital of less than $50,000; in 1940 there were 99 
plants, employing 1,900 workers, with an investment of $2,200,000 and an 


“Power is generated in Colombia principally by means of hydroelectric. 
installations, capitalized at about $30,000,000. An acute shortage of power 
currently exists which cannot be alleviated until generating equipment and 
heavy installations can be acquired. The railroads, highway transportation, 
mining, manufacturing and power industries are all suffering from the lack 
of materials, equipment, and machinery.” 
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EXPORTS OF MAHOGANY AND LIGNUM VITAE, 
HONDURAS 


Exports of mahogany and lignum vitae 
from Honduras declined in 1944, prin- 
cipally because of transportation diffi- 
culties, but exploitation of thesé resources 
continues and is expected to result in 
greater production in the future. 

Logs exported last year came mostly 
from the isolated river valleys of the 
Mosquitia district, but a significant de- 
velopment in logging in 1944 was a shift 
from extensive activity in that region to 
intensive cutting in areas accessible to 
ports. The latter include the valleys of 
the Chamelecon River, the districts near 
Quimistan and the Cuyamapa River, and 
those near El Negrito; shipments from 
these regions are expected to begin in 
1945. Interest continues, however, in 
the extensive stands of hardwoods in the 
valleys of the Patuea and other rivers in 
the Mosquitia region. 


DEMAND FOR FOREST OFFICERS AND RANG- 
ERS, INDIA 


Forest enrollment at the Dehra Dun 
Forest Institute, India, was scheduled to 
be doubled beginning April 1, to meet 
the increased demand from Provinces 
and States for forest officers and rang- 
ers. Additional faculty is being en- 
gaged. 

It is also planned to send 10 students 
from various Provinces to Edinburgh 
University for study in forestry, one-half 
of the cost to be paid by the Central 
Government and the other half by the 
Provinces. 


ESTIMATES PLACE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
HIGHER, NICARAGUA 


Preliminary statistics indicate that 
1944 was a larger lumbering year in 


Nicaragua than 1943. Exports of logs 
and cabinet construction woods are es- 
timated at 13,500,000 board feet, valued 
at approximately $665,000, compared 
with 11,941,965 feet, valued at $529,998, 
in 1943. 

Lumber production for domestic con- 
struction is also believed to have been 
greater in 1944 than in 1943. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PRODUCTION AND SALES OF FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 


Canadian production of new farm ma- 
chinery and attachments for the 1945 
production year will be at a rate repre- 
senting 724% percent of 1940—41 levels, 
according to a Canadian trade publica- 
tion. Production of repair parts will 
continue at 100 percent of the base pe- 
riod, it is reported. 

On this basis, a total of 172,000 tons of 
farm equipment Will be available to Ca- 
nadian farmers. In the event that 
conditions permit, the quota will be 
revised. 

The center of the farm-equipment in- 
dustry’ is considered to be in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. A firm in Vancouver 
reportedly is making rakes and sprin- 
klers. It is estimated that during 1945 
output will be 9,000 dozen rakes and 
38,000 sprinklers. The firm has recently 
made shipments to purchasers in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., and it 
anticipates being able to compete in the 
British Columbia market with the On- 
tario manufacturing concerns. Sales 
of farm implements and equipment in 
British Columbia during 1942 totaled 
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75 percent on the net delivered cost. 


than established retail stores. 
Regulation. 


all larger sizes. 


Importing Clocks? Then You'll Need To Know This 
New OPA Ruling 


Imported clocks, which are beginning to enter the United States in some 
volume, were added, on June 13, to the list of imported commodities that may 
be priced automatically at retail, says the Office of Price Administration. 
Previously retailers had to apply to the agency for a ceiling unless they sold 
the same goods in March 1942. The new action, effective June 13, establishes 
retailers’ maximum prices for imported clocks by allowing a mark-up of 


Excepted from the action are sales by a retailer who is himself the im- 
porter, sales to buyers who are not ultimate consumers, and sales in other 
In these cases the retailer still must apply 
for a price under the general provisions of the Maximum Import Price 


In a companion action, several models of Ebosa miniature Swiss alarm 
clocks were given dollar-and-cent ceiling prices at all levels of sale. New 
ceilings are lower than going prices but still substantially above March 1942 
vrices for comparable clocks manufactured in the United States, OPA says. 

Consumers will pay $5.75 for the medium-sized model, measuring about 
2% inches across the dial, $5.45 for the model slightly smaller, and $5.95 for 
These are one-day, no-jewel alarm clocks with metal cases, 
and only a very small quantity are available for sale, OPA says. 
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$1,235,357, compared with $766,292 in 
1943, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Farm implements exported by Can- 
ada during the first 4 months of 1945 
were valued at $5,832,000, according to 
a Dominion publication. This was a 
substantial increase over similar ex- 
ports in the corresponding months of 
1944 which were valued at $4,626,000. 

Exports of machinery (other than 
farm) increased in value from $5,833,000 
in the first 4 months of 1944 to $7,911,- 
000 in the corresponding period of this 
year. 


DEMAND IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY, 
GUATEMALA 


There is a steadily growing demand 
in Guatemala for tractors and spare 
parts for use in all phases of agricul- 
tural operations, and trucks are in de- 
mand for lumbering. In view of the 
fact that the number of tractors and 
trucks presently in use in the forest in- 
dustry is small, there is no current de- 
mand for power-operated tree-felling 
saws and other equipment. 

Most of the sawmills in Guatemala are 
using very old equipment, much of 
which is in need of replacement. Ef- 
fective demand for sawmill equipment 
after the war will depend upon whether 
economic conditions are favorable for 
the expansion of lumbering operations. 


TYPES OF FarmM MACHINERY, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Since September 1939 the supply of 
farm machinery in Northern Ireland 
has been under the control of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Between then and 
January 1945 the following items of 
equipment were distributed: 6,750 trac- 
tors; 3,880 disc harrows; 2,500 self bind- 
ers; 440 threshing machines; and 429 
flax-pulling machines. 

In January 1939 there were in North- 
ern Ireland approximately 550 tractors, 
and by January 1945 the number had 
risen to 7,300. 


MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS, SWEDEN 


Aktiebolaget Volvo of Goteborg, Swe- 
den, is reported to be planning postwar 
production of 500 large and 1,500 small 
tractors annually. The small tractors 
are expected to be placed on the market 
in Sweden by the end of 1945 or early 
in 1946. 

The company started manufacturing 
large tractors in 1944 and during the 
year produced 412, valued at $979,000. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD, FRANCE 


Production of lead concentrates in 
France during 1944 totaled 3,528 metric 
tons, compared with 5,471 tons in 1943 
and 5,770 tons in 1942. There were no 
recorded exports or imports in either 
of the 2 later years. Imports from 
French colonies in 1942 amounted to 
4,940 tons, and in both 1938 and 1939 
imports from both French colonies and 
other foreign sources amounted to more 
than 38,000 tons. It has been estimated 
that future production of lead concen- 
trates might be increased to 1,200 tons 
a month, which would be not more than 
10 percent of domestic prewar consump- 
tion. 

The oldest and largest lead-producing 
mine is near Macot in the Department of 
Savoie, where reserves are said to be 
extensive. The deposit is a quartz lode 
in a schist country rock, estimated to 
be from 10 to 30 meters wide and several 
hundred meters long. Ore mined con- 
tains 6.5 percent lead and 130 grams of 
silver per ton. Daily production at the 
mine is about 200 tons at present, where- 
as total annual output in the prewar 
years of 1938 and 1939 amounted to 
4,579 and 6,161 tons, respectively. 

The second most important French 
lead mine is near Realmont in the De- 
partment of Tarn, where annual output 
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of lead concentrates from 1938 through 
1944 varied from 1,200 to 1,800 tons. 

One of the new mines which was 
brough into production in 1942 is near 
Fontiers-Carbardes in the Department 
of Aude. Output in the first year of op- 
eration amounted to 1,027 tons; in 1943, 
899 tons; and in 1944, 509 tons. 

Two new mines, one near Ceilhes in 
the Department of Herault and the 
other in the Department of Hautes- 
Pyrenees, had a combined output of 921 
tons in 1941; 2,309 tons in 1942; 2,007 
in 1943; and 1,425 tons in 1944. 

It is reported that production in these 
mines could be built up to 15,000 tons or 
more of lead concentrates if power, ex- 
plosives, mine supplies, and labor were 
available. 

The production of primary pig lead in 
1938 (excluding that from argentiferous 
lead imported for refining) was 42,180 
tons, only 10 percent of which was de- 
rived from domestic ores. The one 
smelter operating in 1938 was in Pas- 
de-Caiais. 

Production of primary lead in France 
in 1944 totaled 4,572 tons, compared with 
42,180 tons in 1938. Imports from 
French colonies, which had amounted to 
17,160 tons in 1938 and more than 21,000 
in both 1939 and 1940, ceased entirely 
in 1943. Imports from other foreign 
sources were more than 30,000 tons in 
1938 and decreased to 17,745 tons in 
1939, after which they were negligible 
or entirely absent. Exports of primary 
lead from France amounted to 3,770 tons 
in 1938, 10,540 in 1939, decreased to 2,957 
tons in 1940, and rose to 4,139 tons in 
1941, after which they became negligible 
and finally ceased in 1944. Apparent 
consumption in France, therefore, 
amounted to 86,470 tons in 1938, 70,841 
ton in 1939, and 53,590 tons in 1940, 
after which time complete information is 
not available. 

There are four principal lead smelters 
in France, with a total of 7 blast fur- 
naces. Combined capacity of these 
plants, of which two are now closed, is 
89,500 tons of crude lead and 107,000 tons 
of refined lead. Future operations in 
certain of these plants will depend upon 
availability of cokes and imported lead 
concentrates. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR MINING OF ZIRCONIUM 
AND TITANIUM ORE, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Almost no zirconium and titanium ore 
was mined in Senegal, French West 
Africa, in 1944 on account of the short- 
age of manpower and the lack of ship- 
ping facilities. It has been estimated 
by one producer that approximately 
50,000 tons per year could be mined with 
existing installations. Under the prevail- 
ing levels of wages and shipping costs 
and an ad valorem tax of 14 percent on 
this ore, however, price per ton would be 
approximately $340 f. o. b. Dakar. 


GOLD AND SILVER MINING, HONDURAS 


Exports of gold bullion from Honduras 
during the first quarter of 1945 totaled 
337.24 troy ounces valued at slightly more 
than $9,000. Exports of doré bullion, gold 
content, amounted to 5,203.44 troy ounces 
with a value of $182,120.35 and exports of 
doré bullion, silver content, amounted to 
846,616.86 troy ounces, valued at $380,- 
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977.59. These exports represent virtually 
the entire production, which is the out- 
put of only one company. 

During the January—March quarter 
Honduras exported 62,770 pounds of anti- 
mony ore, valued at $3,687.86. 

It has been reported that the only com- 
pany presently carrying on gold-mining 
operations in Honduras has acquired a 
group of mines located near Yuscaran, 
which, although they have not been op- 
erated since 1900, are among the largest 
in the country. Another firm has pur- 
chased mining property near the Bay of 
Fonseca, where there is reported to be a 
vein of rather low-grade gold ore, amen- 
able to treatment by cyaniding. The de- 
velopment of these newly acquired prop- 
erties cannot to undertaken until ade- 
quate equipment and materials are ob- 
tained. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD AND TIN Low, SPAIN 


Lead output in Spain continued on 
low levels during the first quarter of 
1945, and indications are that only a few 
thousand tons of this metal will be avail- 
able for export during the year unless 
some change in prices stimulates produc- 
tion. Likewise, zinc production is lim- 
ited by the available market. A large 
stockpile of blende is ready for shipment 
to Norway and France. 

Despite the domestic shortage of tin 
plate, output of tin remained negligible. 
The recent increase in price from 48.95 
pesetas to 79.65 pesetas per kilogram may 
serve to give stimulus to production. Im- 
ports of tin from Portugal appear most 
likely, sine the Portuguese Government’s 
stocks have been sold and producers re- 
portedly are free to export to Spain and 
elsewhere. 

At the present rate of production, mer- 
cury output for the year will amount to 
40,000 flasks. If foreign demand rises, 
however, output may be increased. 


ALUMINUM WoRKS IDLE, SWITZERLAND 


During the second week in April a ship- 
ment of 600 metric tons of bauxite ar- 
rived in Switzerland from France, the 
first bauxite received in Switzerland 
since June 1944. The Swiss aluminum 
works at Chippis (Canton of Valais) 
were able to maintain production on a 
reduced scale until near the end of 1944, 
but by January 1945 the last reserves of 
bauxite were exhausted and the works 
shut down. 

In 1938 Switzerland produced 55,880 
tons of aluminum, for which 223,520 tons 
of bauxite were imported. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GOLD MINING, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Efforts being made to extend the po- 
tential life of the South African gold- 
mining industry include further pros- 
pecting in promising areas and attempts 
to develop deep-level mining (mining be- 
low the present depth limit of 8,500 feet) , 
according to the Canadian press. New 
gold fields are being developed in the 
Orange Free State south of the present 
mining center, which is commonly 


' termed “the Rand,” where definite re- 


sources of substance have been located. 
A committee on deep-level mining re- 
ported early in 1945 that the tonnage of 
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ore available is extensive and has a cur- 
rent estimated value of £200,000,000. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
with the adoption of improved methods, 
mining could be carried to 10,000 feet. 

Output of gold in the Transvaal during 
March 1945 amounted to 1,036,443 fine 
ounces, according to the South African 
press. Output in February 1945 totaled 
965,569 ounces and that of March 1944, 
1,038,414 ounces. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


INCREASE IN DIAMOND OUTPUT, FRENCH 
West AFRICA 


Production of diamonds in French 
West Africa in 1944 amounted to 60,000 
carats, compared with 35,000 carats in 
1943 and 1,500 carats in 1942. This large 
increase was the result of certain vigor- 
ous stimulative methods, chief among 
which was the price paid by the British 
of 29s. 3d per carat compared with 9s. 7d. 
in 1938. A contract covered the pur- 
chase of the entire diamond output by 
the British, with the guaranty of an ade- 
quate supply of industrial stones for con- 
tinental France. 


Oils, Fats, and | 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF OILS 


Imports of vegetable oils inté Canada 
during January 1945 were valued at 
$999,000 (Canadian currency) compared 
with $738,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1943. 


SITUATION IN INDIA’S OILSEED INDUSTRY 


Since the Central Provinces of India 
produce large quantities of oilseeds, the 
Provincial Industries Committee of the 
Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar has recommended that medium- 
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size soap factories be established 
throughout the Central Provinces, with 
the manufacture of glycerine as a sub- 
sidiary industry. In addition, the com- 
mittee has suggested that four factories 
for the manufacture of vegetable vana- 
spati from groundnuts be established; 
also an oil-research institute. 

Domestic consumption of peanuts in 
the Bombay area, India, was estimated 
at between 100,000 and 130,000 tons in 
1944, a decline from the preceding year, 
but domestic consumption in the Madras 
area is thought to have increased from 
about 500,000 tons in 1943 to about 725,- 
000 tons in 1944. 

Oil cakes produced in the Madras 
Presidency are not allowed to be sent out 
of the district, where they are used 
chiefly for fertilizer. Every crusher 
must report his stocks monthly and often 
the provincial department of agriculture 
buys part of the stock to make it avail- 
able to individuals in districts without 
sufficient oil cakes. Maximum prices for 
oil cakes are fixed in each district. 

Between April 1 and November 30, 1944, 
exports of peanuts from India reached a 
value of $11,000,000, a decrease of about 
$1,500,000 from the value of exports in 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Peanut-oil exports in the 1944 
period were valued at $150,000, double 
the vlue of exports in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The bulk of the castor-seed crop in the 
Madras district comes from Hyderabad. 
The carry-over and production in 1944 
was estimated at 75,000 tons; domestic 
consumption at 75,000 tons; exports, 850 
tons; and stocks at ports and interior 
points on December 31, 1944, 4,500 tons. 
The major part of the crop is used for 
crushing by various mills and the castor 
oil is utilized to some extent for mixing 
with lubricants, especially by the rail- 
ways. On account of the scarcity of 
kerosene, a large quantity is also used 
for lighting. 

Business in castor seed and oil in Cal- 
cutta in 1944 was less active than during 
the preceding year. Caster seed supplies 
from upcountry sources, especially from 
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Bihar, were greatly reduced because of 
official restrictions on sending the seed 
out of that Province. Total imports into 
Calcutta during the year amounted to 
about 1,500 tons. Supplies of castor oil 
from the upcountry improved during the 
latter half of 1944, and exports of the oil 
amounted to about 18,000 gallons. 

Consumption of castor seed in Bombay 
during 1944 was estimated at 12,000 tons, 
compared with 3,000 tons in 1943. This 
increase in consumption of the seed was 
offset by a decline in arrivals of castor oil 
in the city. Castor-seed exports from 
Bombay during 1944 were less than half 
of 1943 exports, chiefly because of the 
reduced purchases by the British Minis- 
try of Food. According to estimates by 
local shippers, 700 tons of castor seed 
were held by crushers in Bombay as of 
December 31, 1944, compared with 500 
tons on the corresponding date in 1943. 

Production of mustard seed and rape- 
seed during 1944 was below that in 1943, 
and mustard seed was in short supply in 
Calcutta and the rest of Bengal through- 
out the period. Although supplies from 
the United Provinces were satisfactory, 
the Bihar Government tightened its re- 
strictions on shipments of this and other 
oilseeds out of the Province, with the re- 
sult that arrivals in Calcutta from that 
source were greatly reduced and a serious 
shortage developed in mustard seed and 
oil in the domestic market. Consump- 
tion of mustard seeds in Calcutta during 
1944 was estimated at about 90,000 tons; 
exports were negligible. Year-end stocks 
totaled only about 2,000 tons, according 
to trade estimates. 

The city of Bombay consumed an esti- 
mated 1,000 tons of mustard seed and 
rapeseed in 1944. Stocks on December 
31, 1944, amounted to about 100 tons, and 
exports were probably under 200 tons for 
the entire year. 

The final estimate issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Sind, for the 
season 1943-44, indicates an area of 260,- 
353 acres under rape and mustard seed 
crops in the Province of Sind including 
Khaipur State, against 450,017 acres in 
the preceding year. The yield is esti- 
mated at 41,117 tons of seed, compared 
with 85,315 tons in 1943. 

Total consumption of cottonseed at 
Bombay during 1944 was estimated at 
67,000 tons, compared with 90,000 tons 
estimated to have been consumed in 1943. 
The drop in consumption was attributed 
to the reduction in the number of milch 
cattle in the city and suburbs. The cur- 
rent export restrictions prevented ex- 
ports of cottonseed from Bombay during 
1944. As of December 31, 1944, cotton- 
seed stocks in Bombay were estimated at 
6,000 tons. 

Consumption of sesame seed in Bom- 
bay city during 1944 was estimated at 
4,000 tons, compared with 2,000 tons esti- 
mated to have been consumed in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports of sesame seed 
from Bombay during 1944 amounted to 
slightly more than one-seventh of the 
1943 figure. Stocks of sesame seed in 
the hands of crushers at Bombay as of 
December 31, 1944, were estimated at 
700 to 800 tons, compared with 500 tons 
estimated as stocks at the end of 1943. 
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Amsterdam ’Phones Saved 
by Workers 


Amsterdam workers of the Neth- 
erlands state telephone system are 
revealed now to have saved at least 
75,000 out of the city’s 77,000 in- 
struments when the Germans or- 
dered the confiscation of 90 percent 
of the ’phones there. 

The workers also succeeded in 
keeping the city’s telephone wires 
virtually intact although the enemy 
ordered these removed at the same 
time that the confiscation of the 
instruments was decreed, in the 
late days of the war in Europe. 

Despite the workers’ efforts, how- 
ever, it will be some time, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 
before the Amsterdam ’phone sys- 
tem is working normally again. 
The Germans took away all main- 
tenance equipment, including cars 
and many miles of cable. 























POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING QUALITY OF 
VEGETABLE OILS, SPAIN 


Only 10 to 20 percent of current Span- 
ish vegetable-oil production is of the 
highest-edible quality, reports the for- 
eign press. If credit for modernization 
of factories can be obtained, this per- 
centage can be raised to 75 percent, it is 
claimed. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


VALUE OF IMPORTS RISES, PERU 


A sharp rise was registered in the 
value of Peruvian imports of paper and 
paper manufactures in 1944 as compared 
with that in the 2 preceding years. The 
value of imports which was given as 14,- 
600,000 soles in 1942, and 15,000,000 soles, 
in 1943 increased to 19,400,000 soles in 
1944. 


UsE OF BAGASSE IN PAPER MANUFACTURE, 
PERU 


Bagasse pulp was introduced in paper 
production in Peru during 1939. The 
consumption of bagasse increased from 
700 metric tons in 1940 to more than 
4,000 tons in both 1943 and 1944. 

Of the three mills in Peru, however, 
only the largest has been using bagasse 
pulp in the manufacture of paper. The 
principal product of the mill is wrap- 
ping paper, although a number of other 
types of paper have been made during 
the past 5 years. 

Since the bagasse cannot be used 
alone, considerable quantities of wood 
pulp are imported to be mixed with it. 
The first importation of wood pulp for 
the manufacture of paper on a commer- 
cial scale was made in 1937 when a ship- 
ment of 830 tons was received from 
Sweden and Finland. In recent years, 
most of the wood pulp has been imported 
from the United States and Canada, 1943 
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imports amounting to 5,517 metric tons. 
No statistics are available to indicate 
how much of this quantity was used by 
each of the three mills. 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER PRODUCTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss consumer ration of news- 
print, packing paper, cardboard and 
other papers, which was reduced as of 
April 1, 1945, to 80 percent of the con- 
sumption in 1941, was cut to 60 percent 
for the months of May, June, and July 
1945. Meanwhile, indications point to a 
possible further reduction of 10 percent 
for August and September. 

The agreement of the Swiss Govern- 
ment to furnish France with newsprint 
and paper pulp between May 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, in return for, certain 
raw materials to be imported from 
France, is given as one of the reasons for 
the present drastic reduction in avail- 
able paper. In addition, the destruction 
by fire of approximately 20,000 metric 
tons of newsprint and cellulose in a 
warehouse at Kleinhuningen near Basel 
late in April has also added to the 
scarcity. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Canvas rubber-soled shoes are not 
made in Jamaica, B. W. I. Imports 
averaged 93,585 dozen pairs, valued at 
£58,670 c. i. f. for the 3 years 1936-38. 
In the prewar years the United Kingdom 
had a predominant position in the Ja- 
maican shoe market. Canada took the 
lead in the war years, except in 1944, 
when the United States stood first, fol- 
lowed by Canada and Cuba. 


SEASONAL DECLINE IN RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
PERU 


Rubber production in Peru under- 
went a seasonal drop during the first 
quarter of 1945, largely because of the 
heavy rains. In February, only about 
900 tappers, including 200 caucho 
workers, were busy. -In January, there 
had been 2,250 men at work. How- 
ever, it was possible to move in tappers’ 
supplies, and it was expected that an 
early start could be made on the 1945 
crop. 


IMPORTS OF BICYCLE TIRES AND TUBES, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland had more than 1,571,000 
bicycles in 1944, but was able to import 
only 40,464 bicycle tires and 40,561 in- 
ner tubes during the year, according to 
figures furnished by importers. How- 
ever, these figures represented a slight 
increase over the number of tires and 
tubes available in either of the 2 preced- 
ing years. In 1943 shipments totaled 
36,000 and 34,700, respectively, whereas 
in 1942, imports of tires totaled 35,000 
and inner tubes, 24,000. 

No crude rubber and only very small 
quantities of reconditioned rubber were 
available to Swiss tire factories, but 
some 8,000 or more bicycle tires were 
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manufactured domestically of plastosyn, 
one of the more satisfactory of the sub- 
stitute materials tested. 

The greater part of the tires and tubes 
imported during 1944 came from Italy 
which supplied over 35,000 of each. 
Austria furnished the remaining 5,000. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


NEw HospItTaALs To HAVE UNITED STATES 
EQUIPMENT, MEXICO 


Under construction and scheduled for 
completion in Mexico during 1945 and 
1946 are 30 government-sponsored hos- 
pitals with an approximate capacity of 
6,675 beds. Plans have been approved 
for construction in the near future of 8 
additional hospitals. 

Building construction and equipment 
costs for the most part are being borne 
by the Federal Government and the rest 
by private contributions. 

It is estimated that equipment, exclu- 
sive of hospital beds, valued at $62,900,- 
000 will be required for the hospitals now 
under construction and an additional 
$13,000,000 for the others. Most of the 
required hospital beds are expected to be 
supplied domestically. It is anticipated 
that much of the other equipment will be 
purchased from United States firms. 

It is estimated that laboratory equip- 
ment valued at $820,000; X-ray and phys- 
jotherapy equipment valued at $850,000; 
and autoclaves, sterilizers, and clinical 
and surgical instruments valued at $1,- 
279,000 will be required for 23 of the 30 
hospitals for which estimates are now 
available. There is no detailed break- 
down of the estimates of the require- 
ments of the remaining 7 hospitals. 

Of the 30 hospitals, 6 with a capacity 
of 2,350 beds are in Mexico City. Two 
of these are reported to be completed and 
ready for installation of equipment 
which has been purchased from United 
States firms. 

In addition to the 6 hospitals being 
constructed in Mexico City, others under 
construction are in the following States: 


Number of Number 


State: hospitals of beds 
| ee RCT 300 
aOR ich shoateri ttle dda St 2 320 
REIL AE BEMIS SN 60 
PS ape Ce 70 
SII. dai 6s Side ahi orcs Wieden aed 2 235 
I sos aired a exes, eo eh mane A 710 
EE ere eee 300 
I iii sagas ntdowta de aintid ited 1 300 
TID cits cin weieiniteinae ae 390 
MUR akcans nus daceern 94 
Wit itienec ia waist 5 1, 157 
San Luis Potosi_........-- 1 283 


Three rural hospitals with a capacity 
of 105 beds also are being considered. 

It is understood that equipment for all 
hospitals will be purchased through the 
office of the Secretaria de Salubridad y 
Asistencia (Ministry of Public Health), 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


MARITIME IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports into Argentina by water dur- 
ing 1944, with figures for 1943 in paren- 
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theses, according to preliminary data, 
included the following (in kilograms) : 
Surgical appliances and medical instru- 
ments 6,926 (6,609) ; thermometers, 2,369 
(2,519); X-ray tubes, apparatus, and 
parts 16,158 (42,402) ; X-ray film, 237,289 
(96,063) ; and electric recording and in- 
dicating instruments, 407 (871). 


Shipbuilding 


PROGRAM PROGRESSING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Progress is being made in the program 
inaugurated by the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment in 1942 for the the construction 
of 10 large, wooden cargo vessels, of not 
less than 300 tons each, and a ship- 
yard at Clarenville. Five vessels were 
launched by the close of 1944 and one in 
February 1945; a seventh was scheduled 
for completion in April and the remain- 
ing three are to be completed later this 
year, 

Late in February an increased bounty 
became effective for builders of vessels 
used mainly in catching fish. During 
the first quarter of this year eight per- 
mits to build small boats under the 
bounty program were prepared for issu- 
ance about April 1. 

In addition, hundreds of fishermen 
build one or more small fishing craft each 
season during the winter period of en- 
forced idleness. 


Surps SALVAGED, U. K. 


The salvage department of the British 
Admiralty has salvaged approximately 
2,500,000 gross tons of shipping since 
the war began, according to the foreign 
press. This amount is exclusive of sal- 
vaged warships and of landing craft res- 
cued on the various beaches, as well as 
of ships raised in conquered ports. More 
than 2,000,000 tons of the total were 
raised in British home waters. 
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Special Products 


MARITIME IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentine maritime imports of wood 
furniture totaled 21 metric tons during 
1944, compared with imports of 32 metric 
tons during the preceding year, according 
to preliminary compilations. 

Maritime imports of central-heating 
equipment into Argentina during 1944 
totaled 60,989 kilograms, compared with 
35,280 kilograms during the preceding 
year, according to preliminary compila- 
tions. Imports of industrial heating de- 
vices and parts totaled 537 kilograms 
during 1944, a sharp decrease from im- 
ports during 1943 which totaled 21,283 
kilograms. 

Maritime imports of special products 
into Argentina during 1943 and 1944, 
according to preliminary compilations 
which account for container or packing 
weight, included the following: 


{In kilograms unless otherwise specified] 

















Item | 1943 1944 

Handles of wood. _.......--.....-- 1 2,123 1 3, 187 
Razor blades, steel____.._-......-- 380, 443 79 
Needles, except phonograph_- 11, 361 8, 043 
Bicycles and parts_._...........-- 16, 568 35, 672 
Cameras and parts_._.......-...-- 39 1,170 
Photographic paper_-_._.....--..-- 107, 059 132, 993 
Photographic apparatus and sup- 

PRU sack ethane ddekandiweite 30, 110 21, 205 
Pens, pencils, crayons, etc_- a 84, 425 123, 807 
Metallic pen points. ..........._-- 4, 158 4, 066 
bi RRO ITER ie i 2 eee eS } 298, 518 306, 357 
Cerben CNN no. ote ics x 49, 144 40, 166 
Yeeeseter Fribbens Sa tea 1 19, 641 6, 859 
M ro yet office supplies... _- 164, 353 267, 663 

ig sin lh bile tacit Rear heh a ae 17, 636 5, 776 
Athletic and sporting goods__._._. 11, 753 11, 938 
Te a ARS Ey 2 RE 137, 904 242, 112 
Catalogs, pamphlets, advertising 

eS SEDO ESS Sere gener 114, 430 81, 354 
Music in sheets or books... _____-_-- 7, 195 6, 460 
5 SRR eee meme) 354, 281 360, 686 
PORN GING an keke eceke 15, 843 15, 541 
Clocks and watches_-_...........-- 37, 965 83, 975 
Ian n canddc waase scaler 3, 792 2, 187 
SOURED es. doe scheint 7, 724 1, 355 
oR TRS RR BOe f9 eat ee eyes 6, 557 498 
Bottle and container closures-__--- 1, 032 891 
Metal drums and containers, in- 

cluding used and returned for | 

OS RE RR RR RG a ARE SG )1, 164, 241 | 1,979, 838 
Cooking and heating stoves and 

parts, except electric. ___.....--- 1 65 115 
Lamps and illuminating devices__| 105, 046 17, 534 

Air-conditioning equipment and | 
QIU. cc cecnc th cbacbed eaete | 20, 856 700 








1 Metric tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHONOGRAPHS AND EQUIP- 
MENT, CANADA 


Present production of phonograph 
records in the Montreal area of Canada 
is the highest in the history of the indus- 
try. In 1939 the ‘number produced in the 
Montreal area was short of 1,000,000, but 
in 1944 the total reached 4,500,000. This 
increase was attained without the addi- 
tion of new machinery, and it is esti- 
mated that with a few new machines 
production would reach 7,000,000 records 
annually. The demand is many times as 
great as the supply, and it is thought by 
the manufacturers that even though it 
should fall to 20 percent of the present 
market, production could continue at the 
present rate for 10 years without glutting 
the market. Large-scale production of 
low-priced phonographs and increased 
use of juke boxes are expected to stimu- 
late the sale of records. 


Pek 
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All phonograph needles are imported 
from the United States. 

The manufacturers of phonographs 
and talking machines, who since 1941 
have been devoted to production of ra- 
dio-communication apparatus, signal de- 
vices, and other war goods, predict that 
the industry will return to its prewar 
status and most of these manufacturers, 
as well as some others entering the field, 
expect to concentrate on the manufac- 
ture of combination radio units. Post- 
war production is planned in direct pro- 
portion to the buying power of the public. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE Imports, 1944 


Argentina’s maritime imports during 
1944, according to preliminary compila- 
tions which accounted for packing or 
container weight, included 1,316 metric 
tons of pottery, china, and porcelain, 
and 6,970 kilograms of miscellaneous 
pottery. During 1943, 2,682 metric tons 
of pottery, china, and porcelain, and 
5,973 kilograms of miscellaneous pottery 
were intported. 


CERAMIC AND GLASS MANUFACTURE, INDIA 


Modernization of the ceramic and 
glass factories in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, India, has been suggested by 
the Provincial Industries Committee 
which was appointed by the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
consider postwar plans for the develop- 
ment of industries in the Province. The 
Committee also suggests that the ceramic 
and glass industries be protected from 
foreign competition, and that the ce- 
ramic industry be operated by private 
enterprise, but assisted by the State. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


During the first 4 months of 1945 
Canada exported wool and products val- 
ued at $8,171,000 ($7,280,000), according 
to a Canadian publication. (Compa- 
rable figures for 1944 are shown in paren- 
theses.) Exports of cotton and products 
had a value of $4,773,000 ($2,047,000) ; 
flax and products, $626,000 ($941,000) ; 
and rayon and products, $3,479,000 
($2,007,000) . 


STIMULATED PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Cotton and woolen mills of Turkey op- 
erated at a high rate during the first 
quarter of this year in an effort to fill 
the heavy domestic demand and to build 
up stocks which were at a low level be- 
cause of limited imports. Large quan- 
tities of cotton were purchased by the 
Government so as to assure a sufficient 
supply for the factories. 

The modern woolen mill at Bursa con- 
tinued on double shift, having placed all 
available equipment in operation. Do- 
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mestic demand for wool increased, and 
although stocks of the 1944 clip appeared 
sufficient, mills were eager to expand 
imports which in the past came primar- 
ily from Australia. The admixture of 30 
percent mohair in spinning certain 
grades of cloth was discontinued after a 
supply of wool was received from Aus- 
tralia. Exportation of wool was not per- 
mitted, and it was reported that a sur- 
plus of 10,000 metric tons of the total 
1944 clip of 30,000 tons would be used for 
making uniforms. 

Almost the entire 1944 clip of 6,000 
tons of mohair, as well as part of the 
carry-over of approximately 3,500 tons 
remained on hand, and requests were 
made to the government to facilitate 
sales abroad. 

It is reported that 50,000 mulberry 
seedlings were sent to the Hatay for de- 
velopment in nurseries and later distri- 
bution to silk growers. Export licenses 
were not issued for silk or cocoons, and 
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all supplies were absorbed by domestic 
users. The silk mill at Bursa operated 
at capacity. 


PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s three woolen mills operated at 
full capacity during 1944, and thousands 
of hand looms also made a large contri- 
bution to the total output. Between 
200,000 and 250,000 yards of woolen tex- 
tiles were available—far below the nor- 
mal requirements of 2,000,000 yards. 

The entire cotton output was handled 
by the country’s three ginneries. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, EIRE 


Imports of textile fibers and manufac- 
tures into Eire during the first quarter 
of 1945 were valued at nearly twice as 
much as those received in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Imports of 
wearing apparel showed a substantial 
increase also. Individual items are 
shown in the following table: 





Item 


Raw wool, washed, scoured or carbonated 
Coir fiber 

Raw hemp 

Raw jute 

Other textile raw materials 

Cotton yarn 

Cotton piece goods 

Other cotton manufactures - 

Linen yarn . 

Linen piece goods 

Other linen manufactures 

Woolen and worsted yarns 

Woolen and worsted piece goods 

Wool floor coverings 

Other woolen and worsted"manufactures 
Rayon yarn... 

Rayon knitted fabric in the piece 
Rayon woven piece goods 

Other rayon manufactures 

Coir yarn 

Coir mats and matting 

Other cordage, cables, ropes"and twine 
Cordage manufactures > 
Flock ’ 

Hemp yarn. 

Jute piece goods 

Jute sacks and bags, new 

Jute sacks and bags, second-hand 

Silk manufactures... 

Piece goods not elsewhere included 
Other textile manufactures 

Men’s and boys’ outer garments, not proofed 


Women’s, girls’, and infants’ coats, woolen and worsted_. 


Women’s, girls’, and infants’ coats, other,materials 
Women’s and girls’ blouses 

Women’s and girls’ costumes, dresses, and skirts 
Women’s and girls’ other outerfgarments, not proofed 
Outer garments, proofed _ -- 

Corsets, brassieres, and the like. 

Other undergarments, not hosiery 

Fancy hosiery, wool. 

Fancy fhosiery, other materials 

Wool underwear. 

Underwear, other materials 

Stockings and hose, silk and rayon.. 

Stockings and hose, wool_. 

Stockings and hose, other materials 

Gloves and gauntlets, other than leather 
Handkerchiefs_.-- : 

Women’s, girls’, and infants’ hats.__-. 

Men’s and boys’ hats 

Neckties, mufflers, scarves 

Component parts (except boots, shoes, etc.) - 
Second-hand appare! ; 

Other apparel 


January through March 


Quantity Value 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
cental 110 £1,749 
hundredweight 272 14 645 £424 
do_. 19, 214 14, 711 45, 254 35, 544 
do 22, 345 15, 180 57, 700 38, 755 
. 206 218 
pounds 825, 470 721, 629 123, 717 119, 171 
square yards__ 2, 991, 267 5,669,621 | 246, 397 554, 805 
24, 214 86, 427 
hundredweight 195 7, 218 
..Square yards 624 3, 234 137 692 
222 1, 529 
pounds 144, 254 119, 562 47, 224 31, 722 
square yards 25,794 | 371,472 10, 144 241, 724 
do 6, 288 11, 278 7, 780 12, 939 
313 405 
pounds 95, 455 86, 357 25, 036 21, 508 
square yards 7, 218 1,842 
do 254, 731 63,623 | . 47,830 11, 259 
1, 207 O40 
hundredweight 142 71 323 214 
do 1 108 23 1, 600 
do 319 234 1,977 2, 261 
do SI 148 1, 441 4, 568 
do 1, 016 1, 155 5, 445 6, 165 
do 2 135 7 
..Square yards 3, 678 3, 764 342 648 
dozen 1, 624 1, 736 1, 003 1, 257 
do 2, 155 46, 528 2, 003 31, 360 
803 1, 683 
square yards 48, 696 4, 706 8, 764 R50 
| 23, 033 63, 438 
number 351 3, ORR 437 930 
do 585 ‘ 43 3, 627 3, 339 
do 1 25 15 1, 122 
do 20 1, 099 10 337 
do 5, 781 3, 438 
1, 955 8, 677 
&3 254 
dozen __| 169 272 1, 226 1, 662 
336 519 
dozen ] pl 6 140 
do 10 34 
do 18 i 
do 210 146 OR2 252 
dozen’ pairs 441 7, 825 1, 187 38, 348 
do 30 | 12 34 il 
do 21 55 21 72 
do 525 47 1, 205 109 
dozen. | 13,704 15, 460 4,479 5, 373 
doz 1, 345 | 2, 192 10, 418 17, 172 
do 1, 939 RAN) 11, 148 7,726 
do 17, 263 5,179 22, GSS 4, 038 
9, 869 7,042 
193 1, 330 
12, 446 9, 166 





Cotton and Products 


Exports OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE 
Goons, U. K. 


During the first quarter of this year 
4,333,000 pounds of cotton yarn were 
exported from the United Kingdom. 


This is below the 4,809,000 pounds ex- 
ported during the preceding quarter, and 
the 4,708,000 pounds shipped abroad dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944, according 
to a British publication. 

Exports of cotton piece goods totaled 
114,507,000 yards during the first 3 
months of 1945, as compared with 125,- 
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641,000 vards in the last quarter of 1944, 
and 96,497,000 yards in the first quarter 
of that year. 


INCREASED IMPORTS,’ CANADA 


Imports of raw cotton into Canada 
during the first quarter of 1945 amounted 
to 50,100,000 pounds, as compared with 
40,000,000 pounds received during the 
corresponding period of 1944, according 
to a Canadian periodical. Receipts of 
cotton linters aggregated 3,600,000 
pounds, an increase over the 2,500,000 
pounds imported in like months of the 
preceding year. 


Silk and Products 


GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE PRODUCTION, 
CYPRUS 


To encourage increased silk produc- 
tion in Cyprus, the Government plans to 
supply to cultivators 20,000 mulberry 
trees, without charge, reports a British 
publication. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND 
FIBER 


Canadian imports of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber were higher during the first 
quarter of 1945 than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944. says a Cana- 
dian trade publication. 

Incoming shipments of rayon yarns 
aggregated 1,800,347 pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,310,896 pounds, rayon staple 
fiber totaled 1,630,496 pounds, against 
1,608,359 pounds. Imports of high-ten- 
acity rayon yarn for tire cord amounted 
to 1,819,689 pounds, as compared with 
494,383 pounds received in the first quar- 
ter of 1944, when the program had just 
begun. 


New PLANT TO PRODUCE RAYON FILAMENT 
YARN, PERU 


A new plant for the production of 
rayon filament yarn, located about 184 
kilometers north of Lima, Peru, was for- 
mally dedicated on April 21. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND PIECE Goons, 
U. K. 


Exports of rayon yarn totaled 3,774,- 
000 pounds during the first quarter of 
1945, as compared with 3,737,000 pounds 
in the preceding quarter, and 4,311,000 
pounds in the first quarter of 1944, ac- 
cording to a British trade publication. 

Shipments of rayon piece goods ag- 
gregated 24,665,000 yards during the 
first quarter, of which 22,209,000 yards 
were all rayon and 2,456,000 yards were 
mixtures. In the last quarter of 1944 
exports of 28,711,000 yards comprised 
26,089,000 yards of all rayon and 2,622,- 
000 yards of mixtures. Exports during 
the first quarter of 1944 were made up 
of 18,258,000 yards of all rayon and 
1,968,000 yards of mixtures, or a total 
of 20,226,000 yards. 


Wool and Products 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of wool fabrics into Canada 
during the first quarter of 1945 showed 
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a drastic decline compared with those 
received during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944, says a Canadian publi- 
cation. 

Incoming shipments of worsteds and 
serges amounted to only 767,832 pounds 
in the first quarter of 1945, whereas in 
the like period of 1944 they totaled 1,- 
124,255 pounds; overcoatings totaled 
51,320 pounds, as compared with 211,- 
920 pounds; tweeds amounted to 203,797 
pounds against 359,437; dress goods to 
be dyed aggregated 197,117 pounds, 
whereas in the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year 253,574 pounds 
were received. Imports of lusters or 
Italian linings and wool plushes like- 
wise were down. 


Woo. Exports, CALcuTTA, INDIA 


During April only 325 bales of Tibetan 
wool, weighing 100,783 pounds, were ex- 
ported from Calcutta. This is far below 
the 807 bales (248,635 pounds) shipped 
in March; 1,984 bales (611,910 pounds) 
in February; and 2,846 bales (876,827 
pounds) exported in January. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A program of research on sisal has 
been instituted at Leeds University 
(England), and is coordinated with 
field work in Africa, reports a British 
periodical. The program includes stud- 
ies in improving growing practices, bet- 
ter manufacturing procedure Gnd pos- 
sible new uses. 

Production of sisal in British East 
Africa is currently placed at 142,000 tons 
annually. 


EXPERIMENTAL USE OF JUTE CANVAS, INDIA 


The Technological Research Labora- 
tories of the Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee studied the possibilities of using 
jute canvas in place of coir on army cots, 
and at the close of last year forwarded to 
the Inspectorate of General Stores, 
Cawnpore, eight jute canvas covers, to- 
gether with the frame work of a folding 
cot, according to a British trade periodi- 
cal. It is reported that a new folding cot 
has been designed, using jute canvas. It 
is claimed that canvas covers on folding 
frames may be fitted and removed more 
easily than those of coir, and can be 
more readily kept free from insects. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


Jute manufactures were the principal 
export item from India during 1944, with 
an estimated value of 605,900,000 rupees, 
as compared with 444,300,000 rupees in 
the preceding year. Exports of raw jute 
during 1944 were valued at 79,500,000 
rupees., Raw-cotton exports were valued 
at 90,100,000 rupees, as compared with 
only 27,000,000 rupees in 1943. 

Imports of staple cotton in 1944 by 
value, increased to 221,400,000 rupees 
from 199,300,000 rupees in 1943. Higher 
prices contributed to the increase to a 
large extent. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND CURING OF TOBACCO, 
CANADA 


According to the latest estimates from 
well-informed sources, Canadian produc- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco in 1944 
amounted to 88,000,000 pounds, of which 
83,000,000 were grown in Ontario. All 
but 6,500,000 pounds of the Ontario crop 
was grown by members of the Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Marketing Association. 

On March 6, the directors of the Asso- 
ciation authorized for the third suc- 
cessive year suspension of acreage 
limitations formerly imposed by the As- 
sociation on its members. In view of the 
depletion of tobacco stocks the Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference recom- 
mended in December 1944 an increase of 
flue-cured tobacco acreage from 73,830 to 
88900 acres. For Ontario, the recom- 
mended increase was from 68,400 to 
82,600 acres. The Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Marketing Association is formulating 
plans for improving its tobacco appraisal 
system in order to open the market 
earlier and to sell the tobacco at a guar- 
anteed minimum price. 

Technological progress has improved 
Canada’s position in world markets; for 
example, production of seedlings on 
steam-sterilized soil in greenhouses has 
become an established practice. The 
new use of the planting machine for the 
purpose of applying fertilizer in bands 
at each side of the row during the trans- 
planting operation has saved labor, im- 
proved the stand of plants, and given a 
more uniform crop. 

The increasing severity of plant dis- 
eases is being checked by the adoption 
of a 2- or 3-year rotation of crops. Har- 
vesting by priming the leaves became 
general between 1932 and 1935. The 
curing of tobacco by the use of oil burn- 
ers instead of coal or wood gives a stead- 
ier temperature and improves the qual- 
ity of the cured leaf. Additional curing 
experiments are being made. 

Except for adverse weather conditions, 
yields are now considerably higher than 
the 900 to 1,000 pounds per acre nor- 
mally expected 15 years ago. The gen- 
eral quality of the leaf has also improved 
during the past 7 or 8 years. 

The attention of growers is now fo- 
cused on the develépment of better out- 
lets for the sizable export surplus which 
it is now possible to produce. This 
branch of the tobacco industry believes 
that more attention should be given to 
export quotas in view of world competi- 
tion in the postwar era. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Total tobacco production in India dur- 
ing the 1942-43 crop year, the latest for 
which figures are available, amounted to 
431,000 tons, compared with 491,000 tons 
in 1938-39. Acreage planted in 1942-43 
declined to 1,137,000 acres from 1,292,000 
acres during the preceding crop year. 
The drop was attributed in part to the 
“Grow-More-Food” campaign. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 








Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 1,1945. All are Class No. 75—Drugs 


and Pharmaceutical Products. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





Date of 








Trade-mark Trade-mark Product — 
Sanax Colan fees so © i 
Colipan Calglifos 1945 
Pandebil Iro-B ei a... —- varnishes - - a 23 
‘ PQs do 0. 
Bilicol Veinotrope Fortamalt___. Groceries and foodstuffs.| May 21 
Panbicol Phospho-Soda (Fleet) Monarca...........|-----d0....- May 21 
Gogo_._ >. . = Wx May 19 
Yonsal Morales Eskayol Instituto Bioterapi-| Drugstore and chemical | May 26 
Mallinckrodt Emmenin co Experimental products. 
Berna. | 
Alvogy! Togal Mercuriazol_- ee : May 25 
Perylen Engran Alvear__- _.| Beverages May 22 
Exophor Celcure Aero Defoliante....| Drugstore and chemical | May 23 
products. 
Devitasol Calderit Arrasina Laeve._._- do May 25 
Bepirex Davco Delta _- : Beverages May 24 
Bepiroxina Dextiascl Andromeco = 5U0__------------| Cotsen it 16 and it) May % 
Betisex Soldromaco Andromaco Abirad | Agricultural and indus- | May 25 
Calcreosa Hexestrol s } a. ee: lu 
reigy ; rugstore and chemica May 29 
Epural Tiadoxin Lakeside products. 

‘ Sportlandia Toys Do. 
oma iquste Pino Oleo Rainbow Drugstore and chemical Do. 
i Irium products 
Alucal Niagara 
Bo in many European churches for holy- 

rneo water fonts. Other exports of the sea 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Odd delicacies, shipped to neighboring 
markets yearly, include 2,000,000 turtle 
eggs; 60,000 pounds of béche-de-mer, 
known to the trade as trepang or sea 
slug, prized by the Chinese for making 
“gluey” soups; and 12,000 pounds of 
shark fin. Other fish exports in 1938 
were: 4,509,540 pounds of squid, bonita, 
mackerel, and cod, salted or dried, and 
372,174 pounds of shellfish. Annual ex- 
ports of fish were valued at approxi- 
mately $350,000. 

Two tuna-canning factories were op- 
erated in North Borneo by the Japanese, 
who exported some of the output to the 
United States. One factory was located 
on Si-Amil Island at the entrance to 
Cowie Harbor. Despite the fact that 
only a small amount of the daily capacity 
of 250 cases (48 7-ounce tins) per day 
was shipped or used, another factory 
was opened in 1939, on the island of 
Banguey,’ 10 hours by motor launch from 
Sandakan, on the tip of North Borneo. 
This plant produced an estimated 50,000 
cases a year. 

The shells gathered from these waters, 
about 90,000 pounds annually, are fa- 
miliar to many distant markets—tor- 
toise shell for combs and ornaments, and 
oystershell for mother of pearl. A giant 
clam, Tridacna, called “kima” in Malay, 
the meat of which weighs as much as 20 
pounds, has a shell frequently weighing 
500 pounds, these shells having been used 


*The Japanese boasted that this island 
was known as Nippon Island because the 
“rising-sun” flag floated over it all the year. 


were seed pearls, cultured pearls (the 
Borneo Pearl Co., experimenters in this 
field, sent 637 ounces to Europe in 1939), 
and agar-agar, a seaweed used in making 
soups and jellies. 


Prewar Foreign Trade 


Prewar foreign trade offers convincing 
evidence of the advancing exploitation 
of Borneo’s resources. Total trade in 
1940 amounted in value to $150,590,193, 
of which $39,134,836 represented imports 
and $111,455,357 exports, leaving an ex- 
port excess of $72,320,521. Comparing 
these figures with those of 1935 it is noted 
that the value of total trade increased 
100 percent between 1935 and 1940; im- 
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ports increased 59 percent and exports 
120 percent, whereas the export balance 
increased 177 percent. Some of this in- 
crease, especially during 1940, may be 
accounted for by added demands for 
Borneo products because of the war in 
Europe. On the other hand, if the fig- 
ures for 1938 are compared with those 
for 1935, more or less normal trade years, 
total trade during this period increased 
40 percent, imports 31 percent, exports 
44 percent, and the export balance 56 
percent, reflecting, since all parts of the 
island seem to have been equally af- 
fected, a healthy progress of economic 
development. 

The destinations or origins of com- 
modities entering Borneo’s trade are not 
generally available. The bulk of goods 
was dispatched from or entered local 
ports via Singapore, in the case of Brit- 
ish Borneo commerce, and via Java ports 
for Dutch Borneo production and con- 
sumption, whereas trade with northern 
Asiatic countries passed through Chinese 
and Japanese market centers. Articles 
frequently lost their identity of origin at 
these points of transshipment, or at in- 
termediate processing plants. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the resources of Bor- 
neo have found their way to far corners 
of the globe, and that many unlisted 
European and American countries have 
contributed a variety of articles neces- 
sary to the economic life of the island. 


A Market for American Goods 


Lack of development, in years past, has 
influenced imports. .In immediate pre- 
war years the native population, approx- 
imately 2,650,000 representing 93 percent 
of the total population, have required 
little from the outside world, so that im- 
ports found their market largely among 
the 300,000 Chinese, the 35,000 other 
Asiatics, or the 15,000 Europeans, and the 
companies engaged in exploiting the re- 
sources of the country. 

During 1938 rice, foodstuffs, cotton 
goods, and clothing accounted for 39 
percent of all imports; rough goods, 
such as cement, corrugated iron, steel 
bars, machinery, minerals, and chemi- 
cals for use principally in the oil in- 
dustries, made up 41 percent; and a 


Foreign Trade of Borneo, 1935, 1938, and 1940 








{In thousands of U.S. dollars'] 
1935 1938 194( 
Division cies 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
British territories: 2 

Brunei 1, 381 2,121 2, 821 3, 685 3, 887 9, 621 

British North Borneo 5, 092 4, 662 3, 536 5, 537 9, 977 20, 267 

Sarawak 9, 351 12, 068 12, 734 14, 876 14, 808 19. 569 

Netherlands Indies: * 

Dutch Borneo. - 8,724 31, 769 13, 029 48, 817 10, 373 61, 998 
Total Borneo 24, 548 50, 620 $2, 120 72, 915 39, 135 111, 455 
Total trade 75, 168 102, 035 150, 590 

Excess of exports 26,072 |.. 40, 795 72, 320 
! Conversion to United States currency from official statistics has been made at the yearly average exchange rate. 


2 Statesman’s Year Book. 
3 Jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indie. 
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miscellany of unimportant items ac- 
counted for the remaining 20 percent. 

Construction products for new enter- 
prises made up 37 percent of total im- 
ports, apportioned among iron and steel, 
14 percent; machines, 6 percent; and 
minerals, 17 percent. This large share 
of the island’s purchases is significant of 
the definite economic growth of Borneo. 

An expansion in demand for products 
of foreign manufacture was evidenced by 
the appearance in the long list of imports 
of such items as sewing machines, 
paints and varnishes, clocks and watches, 
phonographs, cosmetics, cigarettes and 
tobacco, and chemicals. 

Practically all the retail trade and 
much of the wholesale trade is controlled 
by the Chinese, with the exception of 
Samarinda, on the east coast. The 
Bugis, highly intelligent natives from the 
Celebes, control most of the east-coast 
commerce. Chinese firms import the 
bulk of European and American manu- 
factured articles from houses in Singa- 
pore or Java, thus manufacturers’ agents 
rarely contact directly the trade of the 
island. 


The Export Trade 


During recent years, 84 percent of the 
value of Borneo’s export trade derived 
from two products: Mineral crude oil 
supplied 55 percent, and rubber, 29 per- 
cent. At first glance, this is not an im- 
pressive omen for the future develop- 
ment of Borneo. A review of the ex- 
ports of 1938, however, reveals a wide 
variety of unusual products which may 
be further developed in postwar years. 
The accompanying table represents 98 
percent of total Borneo exports, which 
were valued at $72,675,000. 


Principal Exports from Borneo, 1938 
{In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 








‘ | 3 
> | Z $ 
ae c Fa 

Commodity So | ae = “ 3 
m . = 3 = 
— | @ _ & 3 
2sisisi&bis 
a | @ 4 | &@ > Qe 
Petroleum and 
products 20, 787) 6, 806 3, 138 39, 731) 55.0 
Rubber 13, 752) 4, 536) 2, 697 355 21,340 29.0 
Copra 2, 668 85) 231 2,984, 4.0 
Timber 220 25 * 1,333 1,578) 2.0 
Ironwork 293 541 834, 1.0 
Jelutong 312 388 47 747; 1.0 
Cutch 248) 154 87; 489) 1.0 
Resins 145 25 5 42 | 212) 5 
Others | $645) 7634) *261 | 1,540) 2.0 
Rattan | $67 14 16 397 5 
Coconut oil 39 8 14 61, 
Pepper |} 109 361 470; 5 
Fish 64-9 353; .5 
Birds’ nests | 4 18 32) 
Agricultural | 9150 
products | 10 325 10 34 509) 1.0 
Total 48, 337 14, 074] 5, 239) 3,627 71, 247) 98.0 
! Jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indie. 


2 Consular Reports. 
Statesman’s Yearbook. 
‘ Including firewood. 

§ Damar only. 

* Coal. 

‘Gold. 

* Tobacco 

* Hemp. 

1° Sago flour. 


Potentialities of Borneo 


A number of major obstacles hamper 
the successful development of Borneo’s 
economic assets. The pioneering of new 
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NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The 


of the Dominican Republic, the 


peso 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 






































Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange March mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (month- lent in 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso_. 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1945 
2 4. 23 4, 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do 
4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 06 4.03 4.02 | 4.05 . 2469 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano. -- 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
45. 42 51. 80 59.00 | 58.00 . 0172 Do. 
Brazil. ...- Cruzeiro !_.. 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 - 0606 Do. 
Free market........... 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market____ 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile...... eee RAE 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft. ......... 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market._.......-.- 32. 37 31. 85 31.70 | 32.26 . 0310 Do. 
SS ge EES 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia..}.--.-- eee Commercial bank. ...- 1.75 1, 75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic. _._- 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
LEER AS 1.76 1. 75 1.80 1.80 . 5556 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon__..... Uncontrolled__._...... 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Controlled. ........... 5.62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 .1779 ~ Do. 
Cubs...... ),  Saeem We ia sehen emciaie 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Ecuador...| Sucre... -... Central Bank (official) - 14.10 14. 06 13.77 |§13.77 . 0726 ay 17, 1945 
Honduras..| Lempira....} Official................ 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 | Apr. 30, 1945 
ee OS ee 4.85 4. 85 4. 85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official................ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | May 19, 1945 
2S RSENS pees 5.16 5.72 7.00 7. 22 - 1385 Do. 
Paraguay._| Paper peso..} Official...............- SF 8 Re Grea ris SR Remap ee AMO eS 
Guarani *___.}..._- Disses tiv ies dc wenaiicrieal 3.10 3.11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | May 19, 1945 
eee Maida o soc Free... . 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador..| Colon.......|...-- eae 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 - 4000 Do. 
Uruguay...| Peso........| Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | May 31, 1945 
aa Free. .... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela.| Bolivar. .... Controlled. . 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
ie chen uate ------ 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 








1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


* Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central: bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





territory is an arduous undertaking in 
any area—on Borneo it is a Herculean 
task. Located far from the great cen- 
ters of commercial activity, the problems 
of transportation to and in the island 
become factors of first consideration. 
Former attempts at exploitation failed 
generally through lack of systematic 
supervision and insufficient capital. To 
be commercially profitable, many agri- 
cultural enterprises must be on a large 
scale, notably in the case of vegetable-oil 
plantations—considered unremunerative 
unless 12,500 acres or more are cultivated 
as a unit. Primarily, the cost of pre- 
paring jungle land and bringing it into 
bearing, estimated to average $145 per 
acre, plus the cost of freighting between 
the hinterland and the coast, are nearly 
prohibitive items of capital expenditure 
except for large and enduring industries. 

Yet the foregoing are but a portion of 
the difficulties to be encountered by pro- 
moters in this field. Efficient and suffi- 
cient labor, a requisite of rapid expan- 
sion, are practically nonexistent on the 
island. The natives, who have been little 


inclined to devote such energies as they 
possess to economically profitable work, 
are not specialized craftsmen. In a 
primitive fashion, they make their own 
iron tools, furniture, household utensils, 
and sometimes watercraft. They weave, 
dye, spin, hammer out copper and pewter 
bracelets, produce beads and ornaments, 
and do carpentry as the need arises. 
But, unfortunately, there is a universal 
tendency to work only when crops are 
plentiful, and even then the native can- 
not be relied upon; his every motive and 
enterprise is dependent upon peculiar 
signs and omens—the flight of the birds, 
the stars, the clouds, or other natural 
phenomena—all interpreted by witch 
doctors. A country so sparsely popu- 
lated, so devoid of trained and educated 
personnel, must depend chiefly upon 
foreign labor for its development. 

Finally, competition with the profuse 
productivity of the more densely popu- 
lated Far Eastern islands will tend, in 
the immediate postwar years, to restrain 
and threaten any economic development 
of agrarian production in Borneo. 
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(Continued from p. 28) 


with total reserves of £125,000,000, will 
assist in the provision of capital to indus- 
try in order to promote efficiency and in- 
crease employment. It will operate 
where normal bank loans or a normal 
issue of securities cannot be floated. Its 
capital is subscribed one-third each by 
insurance companies, investment trusts, 
and the Bank of England. The smaller 
of the two companies will have total re- 
serves of £45,000,000 and is designed to 
provide medium- of long-term finance 
for small and medium-sized businesses 
where the amount involved (£5,000 to 
£200,000) would not justify a public issue 
of securities. Its capital is to be sub- 
scribed by the joint-stock banks, includ- 
ing the Bank of England. 


Transport and Communication 


Craft for Inland-Water Transport.— 
The number of power-driven craft avail- 
able for use on inland waterways in Great 
Britain increased from 947 to 970 during 
the past year, and total traffic carried 
during the 12 months exceeded 11,000,000 
tons, according to the British press. 

A fleet of -prefabricated wooden 
“Minca” barges were constructed in six 
sections in Canada and assembled in 
Britain, mostly in the port of London, to 
form a reserve for inland-water trans- 
port on the Continent following the in- 
vasion. 


The Ryukyu, Izu, 
and Bonin Islands 


{Continued from p. 11) 





establishment of nearby foreign bases. 
By 1900, the Ryukyu and Izu Islands had 
been brought under prefectural jurisdic- 
tion, undisputed title to the Bonins had 
been established, and the Volcanos and 
Marcus Island had been claimed for 
Japan. 

Acquisition by Japan of mandates over 
the Marianas, Caroline, and Marshall Is- 
lands in the peace settlement after World 
War I accentuated the value of the 
Izu-Bonin chain, which provided an 
important link in transport and com- 
munications between Japan and the new 
territories. In the same way, the value 
of the Ryukyus derived mainly from their 
strategic location in relation to Japan, 
the China coast, and Formosa, and in 
their importance as bases for naval and 
air power. Lacking material resources, 
the islands nevertheless were useful in 
furthering Japanese ambitions for domi- 
nation of the Pacific. 

Allied penetration of these island 
chains has reversed their role in the 
Pacific war. In their new aspect as 
avenues for attack upon the Japanese 
mainland they have a strategic value 
larger than any they have ever before 
possessed, and one which the Allies may 
be expected to exploit fully. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country | Date signed |Date effective 
SS are | Aug. 24, 1934 Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

 etixcneDaee ret | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1035 
|_| al SE Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eR TES May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| SS Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada* (see revised 

agreement below). ____. | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | | 

lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands | 

Indies, Surinam, and | 

aE EE | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland _____-_- enanee| Jan. 9%,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
dia. ceecanas | Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ESS Se ; Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala._...._____.. | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | } 

dependencies, and = | 

tectorates other t 

| a a TS | May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua !_........__...| Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a a | May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
OS aa | Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica______.-. ews: Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?____.___- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
a | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and | 

the British Colonial | 

ERIE ara aa | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Cc a one of agree- ott 

ment of 1935) _- ‘i. See ee ah Do. 
aaa | Apr. 1, 1939 May 5, 1939 
_ | oa Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).......____.. Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?.._.._____. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Cnnis (supplementary 

egveement)............. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)............- Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
ale nels. Se SLD May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
eneay re July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
i Rae, Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
ae Me | Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
a ae ice | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

. Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia} 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at al) field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries, ” and / infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, operation of 
the ay Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff xct of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
fer, od by schedules and m7 of the Tariff Act 

n prepared by the v ariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.) 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
P , Date for oral 
. , | Date of issu- for submit- 
Country ance of notice | ting written —— 
statements 





| 
Bolivia. | Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1043 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1043 














[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
my owe .g Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 





The National Legislature of Honduras 
has recently approved the application of 
the Empresa Nacional de Transportes 
S. A., of Tegucigalpa, for a franchise to 
operate commercial air-line services in 
Honduras. The company is reported to 
have at present no plans for utilizing this 
franchise. 








The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Automotive Equipment, Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela. 


Beverages, Manufacturers—Chile. 

Chemicals, Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Department Stores—Argentina. 

Provisions, Importers and 
Panama. 


Dealers— 


War’s End Will Bring Building 
Stimulus to Ecuador 


A notable increase in building activi- 
ties in many Ecuadoran cities is to be 
expected after the war as a result of the 
postponement of a number of projects 
during the period of hostilities. 

Materials normally imported have 
been very short or entirely absent, and in 
the case of domestically produced ones, 
particularly cement, transportation fa- 
cilities have not permitted distribution. 
On the railway to the Sierra, for ex- 
ample, only Government-owned supplies 
with high priorities could be shipped. 

The one cement factory in Ecuador, 
located in Guayaquil, has had to restrict 
production because it has been unable to 
secure sufficient shipping space to the 
Sierra. 
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June 23, 1945 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 18, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 628—Current Export Bulletin No. 
251, June 13, 1945 


I. Correction. Current Export Bulletin No. 
249. Subject I, Further Restoration of Pri- 
vate Trade to French West Africa. 


The heading for the list of commodities 
beginning on page 2 of Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 249, Announcement 626, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 16, should read: “Com- 
modities exportable to French West Africa 
through U. S. commercial trade and esti- 
mated dollar value per commodity group for 
the 6-month program, July 1—December 31, 
1945.” The reference to French North Africa 
was in error, as subject I of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 249 relates only to exports to 
French West Africa. 


II. Revised Priority Assistance Procedure on 
Certain Rayon, Wool, and Cotton Fabri- 
cated Articles for Export 


A. Effective immediately, preference rat- 
ings will be assigned by the Foreign Economic 
Administration on the export licenses for the 
fabrics to be incorporated into rayon or wool 
fabricated articles (woven or knit) and into 
knit cotton fabricated articles for export clas- 
sified under the following Schedule B num- 
bers: 


Wool, knit: 367500 through 367700. 

Wool, woven: 368005 through 368950, 
368998. 

Rayon, knit: 385310, 385320, 385710, 385770, 
385900. 

Rayon, woven: 385201, 385205, 385720, 
385770, 385900. 

Cotton, knit: 309600 through 309990. 


This procedure represents an extension of the 
policy announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 238, Announcement 614—ForREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 28, subject II, for cotton 
woven fabricated articles. 

B. A legend substantially as follows will 
appear on each license assigned priority as- 
sistance by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 


A rating of _.._... may be extended to se- 
cure ....... (pounds of ...... knit fabric) 
aime (linear yards of _._._... woven fab- 


ric) for incorporation into (or to replace 
in inventory fabrics incorporated into) the 
fabricated goods authorized for export un- 
der this license or requisition. 


Preference ratings assigned should be applied 
or extended by the exporter in accordance 
with Priorities Regulation 3, as amended. 
The ratings assigned may be used to procure 
woven or knit fabrics only and not yarn. 

C. Applicants need no longer submit form 
WPB-2822 with export license applications 
for knit cotton fabricated items listed in 
part A. ; 

However, on applications to export any of 
the commodities listed above, exporters 
should indicate under question 7 (e) of form 
FEA 419 that a rating is required. 


III. Bunker Fuel and Ship Stores for Instal- 
lation on or use of Exporting Vessel Except 
those Covered by General License 
Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 

nomic Administration announces certain 

changes in the procedure for filing license 
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applications covering bunker fuel and ship 
stores for installation on or use of exporting 
vessel. Only two applications covering such 
stores will be required for the outgoing and 
any immediately scheduled return voyage; 
one, to cover bunker fuel; one, for all other 
ship stores. If, after an application for an 
export license has been filed, additional ship 
stores are required, the applicant need sub- 
mit only a list of these additional ship stores 
as provided in the revised paragraph d, 
below. (Note: This revised procedure does 
not in any way affect the general license 
provisions in effect for certain designated 
vessels as described in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 199, item 1 (Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 197). 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 


pages 200-201, item 2, paragraph a through f 
7° 


(Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
pages 198-199), is revised therefore to read 
as follows: 


For INSTALLATION ON OR USE OF EXPORTING 
VESSEL 


a. Individual license applications on form 
FEA 151 must be submitted to cover ship 
stores and bunker fuel for both the outgoing 
and any immediately scheduled return voy- 
age. The form FEA 151 should be prepared 
in quadruplicate, and the original, duplicate, 
and triplicate copies together with a self- 
addressed acknowledgment card (FEA 116— 
Revised 11-44) shall be submitted to the 
Technical Data and Ship Stores Section, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
The quadruplicate copy shall besubmitted to 
the Collector of Customs at the port of load- 
ing as soon as possible after the arrival of 
the vessel. 

b. Two applications will be required for 
each vessel for its immediate voyage: one, 
to cover bunker fuel; the second, to cover 
all other ship stores. The materials re- 
quested under the ship stores application 
should be listed by departments as follows: 


(1) Cabin (3) Engine (5) Repairs 
(2) Deck (4) Wireless (6) Medical and 
Surgical 
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The items set forth under each depart- 
ment should be numbered consecutively, be- 
ginning with number one (1). Lifeboat pro- 
visions, when required, should be included 
under the department for deck stores, in 
which case the number of lifeboats and their 
capacity must be shown. 

c. After obtaining a complete inventory of 
the vessel’s stores, supplies, and bunkers on 
arrival and the quadruplicate copy of the 
export license application for the forthcom- 
ing voyage, the Collector of Customs at the 
port where such stores and/or bunkers are 
to be laden will make a physical inspection 
of each such vessel together with a repre- 
sentative of the Coast Guard. The Collector 
then will submit recommendations for ship 
stores directly to the Technical Data and 
Ship Stores Section, Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, as to the quantities of commodities the 
vessel needs for its safe operation on the 
immediate voyage. 

d. If after an application for an indi- 
vidual export license has been filed, other 
commodities or additional quantities of any 
commodity included therein are required, 
the applicant may submit an additional list 
of the required ship stores, resuming the 
consecutive numbering for each classification 
shown on the original license application. 
This list, which must furnish sufficient in- 
formation to enable it to be attached to the 
application for which it is intended, shall 
be filed in triplicate with the Collector of 
Customs and a copy sent to the Technical 
Data and Ship Stores Section, FEA. The 
recommendations of the Collector of Customs 
as to the essentiality of such additional stores 
will be sent directly to the Technical Data 
and Ship Stores Section, by telegraph or tel- 
ephone, and that office will notify the Col- 
lector of its decision. If the exportation of 
such additional stores is authorized, the Col- 
lector of Customs will attach the list of such 
approved additions to his copy of the original 
license application. 

e. All drums licensed for exportation as 
bunkers on departing vessels must be stowed 
under deck. 

f. Where repair parts are licensed for re- 
pairs to be made at the port prior to the de- 
parture of the vessel, the replaced materials 
must be discharged onto a pier at the port of 
installation, to remain there as the property 
of the vessel’s owners until such time as they 
are disposed of in the United States. Main- 
tenance and operating materials to be used 
during the voyage for repairs necessary for 
the operation of the vessel shall be included 
in the application for ship stores under the 
appropriate department heading. 
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New Books and | 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, June 10, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 a year. The June 10 
issue contains these articles: 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONQL ORGANIZATION. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONTROL OF GER- 
MANY BY ALLIED REPRESENTATIVES. 


REVIEW OF PoLicy REGARDING KOREA. 
AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 


PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION ORGANIZATION. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY BRAZIL AGAINST 
JAPAN. 


LEND-LEASE MATTERS: DEFENSE AID /P- 
PROPRIATION ESTIMATE. 


ATROCITIES AND WAR CRIMES: REPORT 
FROM Rospert H. JACKSON TO THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


Rapio TELEPHONE CIRCUIT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND ECUADOR. 


Postwar MILITARY POLICY. 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT: 
STATEMENT BY CHARLES P. TAFT. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND POSTAL SERV- 
ICES TO EUROPE. 


CONSIDERATION OF FOREIGN AIR-LINES 
REQUIREMENTS. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY CUSTODIAN REGARDING GERMAN AND 
JAPANESE PROPERTY. 


SAFEGUARDING THE STATE THROUGH PASS- 
PORT CONTROL. GRAHAM H. STUART. 


Other Publications 


THE POSTWAR FOREIGN ECONOMIC POL- 
ICY OF THE UNITED States. 79th Con- 
gress, First Session, Report No. 541. 1945. 
57 pp. Price, 10 cents. Sixth report of 
the House Special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


THE BASES FOR WORLD TRADE. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich. 1945. 18 pp. An ad- 
dress by the president of the Interna- 
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tional Chamber of Commerce, before the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association at 
Toronto, June 6, 1945. 

Available from: Chase National Bank, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLES OF MALAysIA. Fay-Cooper 
Cole. 1945. 354 pp. Price, $4. A 
timely story of the customs, manners, 
and ways of life of the peoples of the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and 
British Malaya. 

Available from: D. Van Nostrand Co.., 
Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


RESEARCH AND POSTWAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information Office. Ad- 
ditional publications in a series listing 
sources of information for those inter- 
ested in postwar planning. 

—SURVEY OF AGENCIES, Part XVIII. 1944. 
72 pp. Price, $1. 
—BIBLIOGRAPHY, PART XX. 
Price, $1. 

—INDEX TO SURVEY OF AGENCIES, PARTS 
I-XVIII, aND TO ACTIVITIES OF AGENCIES, 
Nos. 1-13. 1945. 6 pp. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 


1945. 60 pp. 





Egypt’s Prospective Postwar 
Airports 


More than £E560,000 are to be spent 
in Egypt for the improvement of post- 
war civil aviation, according to a re- 
cent Egyptian newspaper announcement. 
(LE=about $4.14.) 

The plans include improvement of ex- 
isting airports in Alexandria, Almaza, 
Port Said, Minia, and Assiut, and con- 
struction of new airdromes in Alexandria 
and Embaba, Cairo. 
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Copies of GUIDES FOR THE NEW AND 
PROSPECTIVE FOREIGN TRADER 
may be obtained at 15 cents per copy 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department's Field Offices. 
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~ Contributors’ 
Column 


Albert G. Hopkins (“Borneo—E]l Do- 
rado of the Southwest Pacific”) —Born 
in North Adams, Mass. Attended Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 
pursued studies at the Sorbonne and Gre- 
noble University, France, and Harvard 
School of Business Administration. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Field Artillery dur- 
ing World War I, stationed at Saumur 
Artillery School, Saumur, France? 1918- 
19. Entered foreign trade in 1920, with 
headquarters in Paris and London, 
Traveled extensively for 20 years through 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, as associate of 
French and British firms handling a wide 
variety of commodities. Joined the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in 1944. 


Frances F. Miller (“The Ryukyus, Izus, 
and Bonins’”’).—B. A. in Economics, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1937. 
Teaching Assistant at the same univer- 
sity, 1937-38, 1940; Research Assistant, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, University of California at Ber- 
keley, 1941-42: Lecturer in Economics, 
University of California, at Los Angeles, 
1943. Member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Joined staff of Far Eastern Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
March, 1945. 


G. R. Parker (“Cucumber Com- 
mandos”).—Glowacki Redfield Parker, 
Chief of the Pacific Ocean Division, For- 
eign Economic Administration, has had 
a varied career in such fields as commer- 
cial engineering and sales, international 
trade and finance, business management, 
and Government service with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and the 
Federal Security Agency. Mr. Parker 
works closely with the Navy in the setting 
up of productive vegetable farms on Pa- 
cific islands where U. S. forces are based. 
Born in Batavia, N. Y., on June 1, 1882, 
Mr. Parker attended the local high 
school, and graduated in 1903 from Union 
College, Schenectady, with a degree of 
Bachelor of Engineering. He then 
worked for the General Electric Co. in 
various capacities. He was president 
and director of Parker, Peebles & Co., 
Inc., export and import merchants, un- 
til 1930 when he became associated with 
William B. Nichols & Co., Inc. His ex- 
perience in the fleld of industrial man- 
agement and corporate reorganizations 
ended in 1935 when he was appointed a 
Regional Director of the National Recov- 
ery Administration. The following year, 
he served as a Regional Director of the 
Federal Security Agency and was with 
that agency until 1942 when he became 
Chief of Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion’s Pacific Ocean Division. 





Production of olive oil in Greece in 
the 1943-44 season was estimated at 
80,000 metric tons. 
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